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The Page Price of Popular 
Fiction and Nonfiction Books: 
An Exploratory Study 

William C. Robinson 

To what degree do the list and per-page prices of popular fiction and 
nonfiction vary by category, binding, and presence of illustrations I 1 To study 
this question two issues o/Booklist, one from 1991 and one from 1992, were 
used to generate a sample of 343 and 352 items. Two hundred seven publish- 
ers were represented. About 5% of the books were starred by Booklist as 
being of unusual value. Between 81% and 87% of the books were cloth 
editions and 46% to 50% were illustrated. Tlte mean price for an adult book 
was $21.95 in 1991 and $20.98 in 1992. Per-page prices were easily calcu- 
lated The mean price per page for an adult book was 15 cents in both 1991 
and 1992. Between 8%andl0% of the books in each year had per-page prices 
far beyond the mean. Binding appears to be the best predictor of list and 
per-page price. Itelationships between list price and per-page price and 
category, binding, illustration, audience, and publisher are discussed. 



J. he rising cost of materials presents 
libraries with a considerable challenge 
(Lynden 1983, 156). The number of 
traditional items available for selection 
continues to increase at the same time 
that new, and often expensive, publica- 
tion formats are in greater demand. The 
cliche that we acquire less and less of 
more and more seems particularly apt 
today. Seisky (1991, 42) notes that the 
inflation rate for books continues to in- 
crease at a dramatic rate, often exceeding 
the increase in the Consumer Price 
Index. Lynden (1983, 156-57) concludes 
that libraries face a new age of austerity 
as they compete for ever-scarce re- 



sources. Questions about book prices, 
discounts, and value will assume greater 
importance in the future. 

The price of books has long created 
tensions between librarians and publish- 
ers. Hendrickson (1987, 5) notes that in 
1876 the American Library Association 
passed a resolution against the American 
Bookseller's Association (booksellers then 
provided libraries with most of their 
books) because the ABA then limited li- 
braries to a maximum 20% discount off list 
price. He concludes that copyright and 
pricing have been the most frequent 
sources of discord between libraries and 
the book trade, with pricing being the 
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"most enduring irritant." The American 
Publishers' Association has a long history 
of attempting to maintain the full retail 
price of books. Besides setting the list 
price, the publisher determines discounts, 
payment and prepayment terms, return 
policies, and ordering requirements. Each 
of these decisions, which might seem arbi- 
trary and idiosyncratic, varies from pub- 
lisher to publisher and has considerable 
impact on the price that libraries pay for a 
new book (Schrift 1987, 29). 

Price indexes useful for planning future 
resource allocations to support collection 
development have been available for 
several years. A price index for publica- 
tions purchased by libraries was first pro- 
posed in 1966 by William Kurth, the n as- 
sistant order librarian at the Library of 
Congress. His proposal resulted in the 
price indexes for books and serials that we 
are familiar with today (Lynden 1990, 
423). For example, most librarians are fa- 
miliar with the annual book price study 
published each spring in Publishers 
Weekly, However, such an index provides 
only a gross measure of price and change 
in price. Knowing the mean price of a 
business book, for example, is helpful but 
does not answer the more basic question 
of whether a particular book is a good 
value. Value is obviously related to the 
amountand quality of intellectual content, 

the degree to which a book is likely to be 
used by and to be useful to a library s users. 

Both librarians and reviewers have 
noted that publishers can inflate the price 
of a book by manipulating its design and 
manufacture (Wall 1975, 170-72). Melton 
(1991, 36) commented that 

it would be nice if publishers wouldn't in- 
sult our intelligence with leading tricks, 
huge margins, extra-big type, blank pages, 
hiatuses that make a narrative look like a 
movie script and extra-heavy stock, in 
order to pass the heft test. 
The matter of meager discounts has 
also drawn comment. Scilken ( 1992, 6) has 
frequendy remarked that children's books 
are often available only in short-discount 
library bindings that are quite expensive. 
Eaglen (1979, 30-33) has also written 
about how the use of short discounts sub- 



stantially increases the price libraries pay 
for books. 

Lynden (1983, 161) notes that "studies 
on the costs of materials need to be en- 
couraged and then disseminated widely. 
There is surprisingly litde published re- 
search on the costs of materials." Scilken 
(1989, 10) argues that book reviews need 
to contain more information about price. 
Specifically, he would like each review to 
include the price, the likely discount, and 
the estimated price per page. Scilken 
(1988, 6) is "truly astounded at the actual 
cost per page of many of the 'non-picture 
books' reviewed." It is "ironic," he says, 
"that librarians who pride themselves on 
providing information to others are so in- 
formation poor when it comes to buying 
books, their most frequent purchase (Scil- 
ken 1989, 10)." A recent advertisement by 
the Birch Lane Press for Diana: A Princess 
and Her Troubled Marriage by Nicholas 
Davies, under the headline "More Diana 
for Your Dollar," featured a per-page cost 
of 6 cents versus 14 cents for the compet- 
ing Diana: Her True Story ("More Diana 
for Your Dollar," 1992). This publisher 
hoped to convince book buyers that price 
per page was a good indicator of value. 

While knowing the price per page, per 
word, or per character might help one rec- 
ognize works with prices that seem unrea- 
sonable, it must be acknowledged that, 
ultimately, there can be no competition 
between books. Each is unique, and copy- 
right represents recognition of that unique- 
ness. In essence, the publisher is a mo- 
nopoly producer, and no one else may 
compete by issuing the same work (Levant 
1974, 320-21). However, the price per 
page still has some utility. Levant (1974, 
328) says it well: 

Unit manufacturing costs vary so markedly 
with the size of the book, the print run, and 
the complexity of the composition , that the 
per-page standard can serve only as a very 
rough measure of pricing policy and prac- 
tice. For an individual title it can be useful 
to see how it computes on a price per page 
basis with comparable books of equal spe- 
cialization of about the same size. Such a 
comparison is useful if it reveals disparities 
in prices. 

Like the unit price information found 
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on the shelf in the grocery store, per-page 
prices alert the buyer to good value — other 
things being equal. Inclusion of per-page 
information "on the shelves" of Booklist or 
other selection periodicals should also 
alert buyers to good value. 

The purpose of tlus exploratory study is 
to identify the per-page price of a small 
sample of popular fiction and nonfiction 
books reviewed by Booklist. Questions of 
interest include: How easy wouSd it be to 
include page price data in reviews? How 
informative would it be? While this ex- 
ploratory study is primarily descriptive, 
some relationships will be explored, in- 
cluding the degree to which page costs vary 
by subject, by edition (paper versus cloth), 
by the inclusion of illustrations, by pub- 
lisher, and by year. 

Literature Review 

The single best compilation of information 
on pricing is by Fran Spigai (1991). She 
does quite a good job of summarizing lit- 
erature on the pricing of scholarly books, 
but has little to say about nonscholarly 
book publishing in the United States. No 
earlier statistical analyses of book prices 
were found that included per-page price. 
Most of the literature on book prices is 
descriptive, anecdotal, or sometimes even 
polemic. Staff from some scholarly pub- 
lishers have written several interesting and 
helpful articles on how the price of a book 
is established (Bohne 1976; Levant 1974; 
Bowker 1977). There are also technical 
articles on the use of formulas to set book 
prices (Day 1983). 

However, page price analyses are found 
in studies of periodical pricing (Petersen 
1989), Variables frequently encountered 
in these studies to explain price include 
year of publication; number of pages; in- 
clusion of photographs, art, or graphs; in- 
clusion of advertising; ranking; place of 
publication; and whether published by a 
for-profit publisher. Periodical prices in- 
crease as the number of pages increases 
(Petersen 1992, 179). The presence of 
photos or art is positively correlated with 
higher prices (Petersen 1992, 180). One of 
the objectives of these studies is to identify 
titles whose price is significantly higher 



than those of similar tides. Petersen ( 1992, 
180) argues that these high-price publish- 
ers should be asked to justify their pricing 
practices. The same, of course, should be 
true of book publishers. 

Some authors have gone beyond page 
price to investigate the price in cents per 
thousand characters. The American Math- 
ematical Society began such a study in 
1982 (Moline 1989, 12-18). Prices per 
character and per word might be better 
measures of content quantity because they 
would compensate for pages with con- 
siderable white space or set with larger- 
than-normal characters. 

Method 

Of the literature studying journal prices, 
the article that was most useful for 
methodological considerations was Mo- 
line's 1989 study of the "influence of sub- 
ject, publisher type, and quantity pub- 
lished on journal prices." This was 
particularly helpful in considering prices 

^ Booklist was selected as the source of 
the data for the popular fiction and non- 
fiction books used here because it is so 
widely used to develop collections and 
because it reviews only "recommended" 
books. The July 1991 and July 1992 issues 
were selected, and all books with a list 
price of less than $100 were included in 
the study. Each book was coded for several 
variables: year, price, publisher, Booklist cat- 
egory, whether the book was starred, number 
of pages, edition, whether illustrated, and 
Dewey Decimal Classification (DDC) three- 
digit number. 

An attempt was then made to locate for 
examination each of these books in a local 
library. For those tides, sample pages were 
randomly selected,^ and the^ mimber^of 

of lines per page were recorded. The num- 
ber of words per page was calculated using 
two methods. First, the actual number of 
words on a line was counted, with a word 
defined as one or more characters with 
white space on each side. Second, a con- 
vention was used such that every five or 
seven characters equaled one word. This 
latter method has been used in some stu- 
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dies of scientific and technical periodical 
pricing. The Statistical Package for the So- 
cial Sciences (SPSS) was used to generate 
descriptive statistics, including the price 
per page, price per word, and price per 
character, and also to test the relationship 
between variables using analysis of vari- 
ance (ANOVA). Cross-tabulation was later 
applied after price data had been recoded 
into low, medium, and high values. 

Results 

Sample Characterization 

All of the entries in the July 1991 and July 
1992 issues of Booklist were used except 
for those items with a price of $100 or 
more. There were 343 items from 1991 
and 352 items from 1992. About 5% (17) 
of the 1991 books and 4% (10) of the 1992 
books were starred as outstanding of their 
type. 

Of the 31 Booklist categories, general 
fiction (34 in 1991 and 36 in 1992), fiction 
for young children (34 and 24), children's 
series (32 and 27), social science (27 and 
30), and reference (21 and 21) had the 
most items. 

Two hundred seven publishers were 
represented in these two issues, with 55 
publishers appearing in both issues, 123 in 
1991 only, and 138 in 1992 only. Sixty-eight 
publishers had but one book reviewed in 
1991 and 69 in 1992. Five publishers had 
more than 10 items reviewed in the 1991 
issue: Morrow, St. Martin's, Harper- 
Collins, Viking, and Watts. Watts had the 
most titles reviewed in the issue, with 22 
or 6.4%. Six publishers had 10 or more 
books reviewed in the 1992 issue: Simon & 
Schuster, St. Martin's, HarperCollins, 
Abrams, Viking, and Neal-Schuman. In- 
formation on publisher size, measured by 
the number of tides issued in the last year, 
was found for 212 publishers. The mean 
1991 publisher issued 179 titles per year; 
this figure grew to 263 in 1992. The me- 
dian was 100 in 1991 and 120 in 1992, 
while the standard deviation increased 
from 184 to 317 in 1992. 

The relationship between price and 
profit-making status was investigated. 
However, it was difficult to determine 
which of the smaller, less visible publishers 



were nonprofit. The 13 university presses 
represented in the sample were obvious 
nonprofit publishers, and four others were 
identified — the Sierra Club, American Li- 
brary Association, Consumer Reports, and 
the Catholic Library Association. The uni- 
versity presses represented about 6% of 
the publishers. When all cases were clas- 
sifed as for-profit or not-for-profit, no sig- 
nificant relationships were found between 
page price and profit status of the pub- 
lisher. For cloth, illustrated books, the sig- 
nificance was .10, indicating that a larger 
sample might yield a statistically significant 
relationship. About 14% of the university 
press-published books were in the lowest 
third of the page price values in contrast 
to barely 6% for the for-profit publish- 
ers. Relationships for cloth books 
without illustrations or paper books were 
far from significant. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
books sampled were issued in cloth edi- 
tions— 87% in 1991 and 81% in 1992. 
About 50% of the 1991 books were illus- 
trated versus 46% of the 1992 books. 
About 34% of adult books were illustrated 
in 1991 versus 27% in 1992. Nearly 79% in 

1991 and 78% in 1992 of the adult illus- 
trated books were in cloth editions. About 
81% of adult books without illustrations 
were in cloth (79% in 1992). Nearly 79% 
of all juvenile editions were illustrated ver- 
sus 85% in 1992. All of these were cloth 
editions in 1991 and 86% were in 1992. 

In 1991, the number of pages in the 
books reviewed varied from 24 to 1,568. In 
1992, the number of pages ranged from 18 
to 2,500. The mean number of pages was 
219 in 1991 (225 in 1992), with a median 
of 206 (192 in 1992) and a standard devia- 
tion of 164 (214 in 1992). Information 
about lines, words, and characters was 
found for the 83 1991 books that could be 
examined locally. Because only 8 of the 

1992 books could be obtained for exami- 
nation, the information for that year is not 
considered. Because of the small sample, 
many categories were represented by only 
2 to 4 books; thus generalizations are 
somewhat suspect. The typical 1991 book 
contained 34 lines of text per page, with a 
standard deviation of 12 lines. The same 
book contained 11 words per line, with a 
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standard deviation of 3 words . With a mean 
of 386 (median of 388 and standard devia- 
tion of 90) words per page, the 1991 book 
included about 131,384 words (median of 
109,230) and a standard deviation of 
94,418. The average 1991 book had 1,793 
characters per page. 

In 1991, the price of books reviewed 
varied from $2.95 to $75.00 (recall that 
books with a price of $100.00 or more were 
excluded from the study). In 1992, the 
prices varied from $2.99 to $95.00. The 
most frequendy found prices (modes) 
were $14.95 and$19.95 in 1991 and$19.95 
in 1992. The 1991 mean price was $19.02 
($21.07 in 1992), with a median price of 
$17.95 (in 1992 as well) and a standard 
deviation of $9.18 ($13.47 in 1992). The 
mean price of adult books was $21.95 in 
1991 and $20.98 in 1992. The mean price 
of juvenile books was $13.78 in 1991 and 
$13.89 in 1992. 

Twenty-two (6.4%) of the 343 1991 
titles gave the selector a choice between 
paper and cloth editions. The price differ- 
ential ranged from $6.00 to $35.00, with a 
mean of $10.68 and a median of $8.00. In 
1992, 15 (2.4%) of 352 titles were available 
in cloth or paper editions, with a price 
differential range from $5.00 to $20.05. 
The mean difference between editions was 
$11.18, with a median of $10.05. 

Twenty 1991 juvenile titles were avail- 
able in a regular and a library edition. Ten 
titles were less expensive in the library 
binding, usually by 6 or 7 cents, and 10 
were more expensive in the library bind- 
ing, usually 4 cents more. In 1992, 15 titles 
were available in the two cloth editions. 
Four tides were more expensive, all by 99 
cents, while 11 tides were less expensive, 
usually by 7 or 11 cents. If the discount 
schedule is ignored, the price of these two 
editions is virtually identical. 

The mean 1991 and 1992 page price 
was 15 cents, with medians of 10 cents and 
standard deviations of 13 cents. The price 
of 1,000 words in a 1991 book was 21.2 
cents (median of 18.3), with a standard 
deviation of 12 cents. Word price informa- 
tion for 1992 books was not available be- 
cause of difficulty in securing examination 
copies of these books. The median price 
for 1,000 characters was 5.5 cents, with 



two-thirds of the books having a mean 
price of 7 cents or less. A few high values 
skewed the mean dramatically. Character 
price was significantly associated with the 
word (.01 with Pearson correlation coeffi- 
cient^ .99) andpage (.000 withR = .54) 
prices. Word price was significandy related 
to page price in 1991 (.000 with R = .63} 

ber of pages was significant and substan- 
tially related to the number of words (.000 
with a « .95), This suggests that there is 
little need to count words and that page 
price is an adequate substitute for the 
more-difficult- to-calculate word price. 
Words were counted both as five- and 
seven-character strings and as a unit with 
white space cm each side. The five- and 
seven-character-string words were signifi- 
candy related to the regular words (.000 
with R = .90). The number of five- and 
seven-character words was also signifi- 
candy related, with an R of nearly 1.00. 
Thus, there seems to be little need to count 
characters for those interested in price per 
word. 

Mean Dollar Price 

Because page price often reflects book 
price, it might be useful to begin with the 
mean dollar price. List price is provided in 
the bibliographic citation for virtually all of 
the works reviewed. Table 1 is a list of the 
mean price for each of the several Booklist 
categories in 1991. Reference, craft, pro- 
fessional, arts, literature, and gardening 
books tend to be the most expensive in 
cloth editions. Mean price differences by 
edition and presence of illustrations may 
be seen. Table 2 is a list of the mean price 
for each of these categories in 1992. Ref- 
erence, arts, gardening, science, and 
poetry books were most expensive in cloth 
editions for this year. 

Booklist stars books judged to be out- 
standing within their type. No relationship 
was found between the list or page price of 
a work and whether or not a book was 
starred. We pay no more or no less, then, 
for books judged "outstanding" by Book- 
list. 

The mean price per page is easily cal- 
culated by dividing the list price by the 
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TABLE 1 

1991 Mean Dollar Price by Category. Edition, and Illustration 



Category (JV) 


Cloth 


Paper 


Illustrated 


Not Illustrated 


Adult nonfiction upfront (10) 


21.98 




21.71 


22.15 


Adult fiction upfront (15) 


20.31 






20.31 


Arli lit nrviiTir v l"i*"vn fT*»n^fal [91 
AULUl 1IU1I111.UU11 cvllClai \£* / 


24.95 






24.95 


Philosphy and psychology (1) 


20.00 






20.00 


Social Science (27) 


23.03 


10.88 


25.09 c 


22.00 c 
10.88 p 


Language (1) 




14.95 




14.95 


Science (4) 


25.50 


14.00 


25.50 c 


14.00 p 


Technology (12) 


22.29 


9.30 


20.30 c 
7.47 p 


23.29 c 
12.95 p 


Health (9) 


24.95 


11.35 


38.95 c 
11.35 p 


20.28 c 


Gardening (5) 


26.63 


12.44 


26.63 c 
12.44 p 




Cookery (8) 


21.80 


8.96 


22.95 c 
8.71 p 


21.22 c 
9.95 p 


Arts (9) 


27.78 


24.95 


27.78 c 
24.95 p 








14.95 


37.47 c 
1495 c 




Recreation and sports (5) 


20.20 


10.95 


21.45 c 
10.95 p 


18.95 c 


Literature (5) 


26.76 




30.30 c 


21.45 c 


Poetry (2) 




10.45 




10.45 p 


Geography and travel (4) 


25.45 




25.95 c 


24.95 c 


History (15) 


23.84 




26.41 c 


21.58 c 


General fiction (34) 


19.75 


8.76 


12.95 p 


19.75 c 
7.71 p 


Mystery (12) 


19.07 


3.99 




19.07 c 
3.99 p 


Kpiptipp fiptinn (Si 


19.65 


5.00 




19.65 c 
5.00 p 


Older child nonfiction (8) 


15.63 




15.77 c 


15.55 c 


Older child fiction (13) 


14.87 


9.45 




14.87 c 
9.45 p 


Middle child nonfiction (23) 


13.53 




13.52 


13.95 


jviHHue cmiu ncQon {of 


1 1 71 
±«j. i o 




10.04 


13.79 


Young child nonfiction (4) 










Young child fiction (34) 


13.26 




13.26 




Children's series (32) 


14.12 




14.00 


17.95 


Professional (11) 


30.58 


15.30 


31.00 c 
9.75 p 


30.49 c 
19.00 p 


Reference (21) 


39.98 


20.13 


37.23 


43.42 c 
20.13 p 


Religious (0) 
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TABLE 2 

1992 Mean Dollar Price by Category, Edition, and Illustration 



Category (N) 


Cloth 


Paper 


Illustrated 


Not Illustrated 


Adult nonfictiori upfront (10) 


22.33 




21.99 


22.85 


Adult fiction upfront (11) 


21.30 






21.30 


Adult nonfiction general (0) 










Philosphy and psychology (4) 


21.71 






21.71 


Social Science (30) 


22.26 


15.74 p 


25.23 c 


20.43 c 
14.54 p 


T JlTlCfllJJCfP (ft) 










Science (2) 


45.98 




69.95 c 


22.00 c 


Technology (8) 


20.82 


11.98 


21.65 c 
12.95 p 


19.98 c 
11.00 p 


Health (F>) 


23.95 


13.95 


20.95 c 
12^95 p 


22.95 c 
14.95 p 


vfaiuciiiuti / 


45.98 




45.98 c 






19.24 




19.24 c 




Arts H 1 } 


48 84 


14.48 


67.49 c 
2495 p 


23.98 c 
1448 p 


Crafts (3) 


24.62 




24.62 c 




Recreation and sports (2) 


lo. xtO 






18.95 c 


Literature (8) 


25.48 


10.23 


12.95 p 


25.48 c 
7.50 p 


Poetry (2) 


29.95 


18.95 


18.95 p 


29.95 c 


Geography and travel (1) 


19.95 






19.95 c 


History (11) 


25.98 


10.00 


27.48 c 


10.00 p 


General fiction (36) 


20.29 


6.33 




20.29 c 
6.33 p 


Mystery (22) 


18.52 


3.95 




18.52 c 
3.95 p 


Science fiction (9) 


21.51 


5.49 


20.90 c 


21.62 c 
5.49 p 


Older child nonfiction (15) 


15.46 


11.70 


15.28 c 
11.70 p 


15.95 c 


Older child fiction (8) 


13.85 


3.99 


15.00 


13.39 c 
3.99 p 


Middle child nonfiction (16) 


14.84 


7.95 


14.90 c 


13.95 c 
7.95 p 


Middle child fiction (15) 


13.37 


3.25 


12.84 c 
2.99 p 


13.98 c 
3.50 p 


Young child nonfiction (11) 


14.21 




14.21 




Young child fiction (24) 


14.28 




14.28 




Children's series (27) 


13.66 


12.95 


13.66 c 
12.95 p 




Professional (29) 


25.92 


27.48 


24.98 c 
25.60 p 


26.46 c 
28.01 p 


Reference (21) 


53.69 


23.20 


55.49 c 


53.14 c 
29.95 p 


Religious (3) 


22.33 




22.50 


22.00 
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TABLE 3 

1991 Mean Dollar Price per Page by Category, Edition, and Illustration 



Category (AD 


Cloth 


PaDer 


Illustrated 


Not Illustrated 


Adult nonfiction upfront (10) 


6.69 




7.62 


6.07 


Adult fiction upfront (15) 


7.12 






7.12 


Adult nonfiction general (2) 


8.62 






8.62 


Philosphy and psychology (1) 


11.36 






11.36 


Social Science (27) 


Q Eft 

8.50 


a no 


10.54 C 


T AO — 

7.48 c 
4.93 p 


Language (1) 




4.40 




4.40 


Science (4) 


9.12 


4.38 


9.12 c 


4.38 p 


Technology (12) 


9.54 


4.16 


8.72 c 


9.96 c 






6.75 p 


2.86 p 


Health (9) 


9.41 


5.40 


8.55 c 


11.99 c 
5.40 p 


Gardening (5) 


12.42 


9.29 


12.42 c 








9.29 p 




Cookery (8) 


10.04 


4.22 


15.94 c 


7.09 c 






4.16 p 


4.44 p 


Arts (9) 


10.13 


17.33 


10.13 c 
17.33 p 




Crafts (3) 


21.34 


10.38 


21.34 c 
10.38 p 




Recreation and sports (5) 


8.47 


5.26 


8.78 c 


8.15 c 






5.26 p 




Literature (5) 


8.23 




6.53 


10.78 


Poetry (2) 




11.75 




11.75 


Geography and travel (4) 


y.oo 






O.oU 


History (15) 


7.86 




7.79 


7.91 


General fiction (34) 


7.32 


4.88 


4.56 p 


7.32 c 
4.96 p 


Mystery (12) 


6.16 


1.66 




6.16 c 








1.66 p 


Science fiction (5) 


5.15 


1.49 




5.15 c 
1.49 p 


Older child nonfiction (8) 


9.83 




11.87 c 


8.60 c 


Older child fiction (13) 


7.63 


7.24 




7.63 c 
7.24 p 


Middle child nonfiction (23) 


28.69 




29.65 


7.27 


Middle child fiction (9) 


11.52 




14.39 


10.08 


Young child nonfiction (4) 

to y ' 


32.66 




32.66 




Young child fiction (34) 


40.69 




40.69 




Children's series (32) 


25.29 




25.66 c 


14.02 


Professional (11) 


11.71 


11.16 


4.04 c 
8.55 p 


13.25 c 
12.90 p 


Reference (21) 


15.40 


8.4 


14.09 c 
8.40 p 


17.03 c 


Religious (0) 
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TABLE 4 



1992 Mean Dollar Price per Page by Category, Edition, and Illustration 


Category (JV) 


Cloth 


Paper 
1 


Illustrated 


Not Illustrated 


Arliilf nnnfipHon iinfrnni" ^ 1 0^ 

AUUil IIUIlll^Uull UL/J.IVsIIl \lv/ 


6.61 




7.27 


5.62 


Adult fiction upfront (11) 


5.73 






5.73 


Adult nonfiction general (0) 










Philosphy and psychology (4) 


7.94 






7.94 


Social Science (30) 


8.32 


8.08 


8.77 c 
8.88 p 


8.04 c 

7.00 p 


Language (0) 










Science (2) 


14.94 




23.01 


6.88 


Technology (8) 


7.55 


6.65 


7.06 c 
8.52 p 


8.03 c 
4.78 p 


Health (6) 


9.95 


6.30 


7.30 c 
7.71 p 


17.91 c 
4.89 p 


Gardening (2) 


10.60 




10.60 




Cookery (4) 


12.43 




12.43 




Arts (11) 


17.92 


9.17 


25.42 c 


/.yi c 
9.17 p 


Crafts (3) 


16.33 




16.33 




Recreation and sports (2) 


12.50 






12.50 


Literature (8) 


6.93 


6.39 


6.08 p 


6.93 c 
6.70 p 


Poetry (2) 


6.31 


6.97 


6.97 p 


6.31c 


Geography and travel (1) 


6.08 






6.08 


History (11) 


8.84 


4.17 


11.17 c 


7.30 c 
4.17 p 


General fiction (36) 


8.04 


1.94 




8.04 c 
1.94 p 


Mystery (22) 


6.78 


2.06 




6.78 c 
2.06 p 


Science fiction (9) 


5.69 


1.67 


6.76 c 


5.52 c 
1.67 p 

r 


Oldpr pliild nnnfipHnn 


13.65 


6.93 


14.83 c 
6.93 p 


9.51 c 


Older child fiction (6) 


9.83 


2.02 




9.83 c 
2.02 p 


Middle child nonfiction (15) 


21.50 


2.88 


22.31 c 


10.90 c 
2.88 p 


Middle child fiction (14) 


14.14 


3.35 


18.65 c 
3.74 p 


9.62 c 
2.97 p 


Young child nonfiction (7) 


38.40 




38.40 




Young child fiction (24) 


43.78 




43.78 




Children's series (27) 


26.10 


7.04 


26.10 c 
7.04 p 




Professional (29) 


13.57 


17.27 


14.72 c 
20.16 p 


12.91 c 
16.44 p 


Reference (20) 


10.68 


7.01 


11.12 c 
7.01 p 


10.54 c 


Religious (3) 


8.66 




8.53 


8.94 
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number of pages. Table 3 is a list of the 
1991 mean dollar price per page for each 
Booklist category. Fiction for young child- 
ren, nonfiction for young children, nonfic- 
tion for middle-aged children, and crafts 
books were most expensive in 1991. Table 
4 is a list of the 1992 mean dollar price for 
the same categories. With the substitution 
of "arts" for "crafts," the 1992 list of most 
expensive categories is the same. A work of 
nonfiction for a young child has a price 
almost six times as high as a work of non- 
fiction for an adult. 

The mean price is useful in giving the 
selector some sense of how expensive a 
work is in comparison to its peers. Stand- 
ard deviation is useful in indicating how 
much prices for a category vary. Categories 
with large standard deviation values vary 
quite a bit, while those with small standard 
deviation values tend not to vary much 
from the mean. 1991 and 1992 standard 
deviations of mean price by category are 
presented in table 5. The reference, litera- 
ture, craft, arts, and professional catego- 
ries had the greatest variation in price in 
1991. The science, arts, gardening, refer- 
ence, and professional categories had the 
greatest price variation in 1992. In table 6, 
the standard deviation of mean page price 
by category for 1991 and 1992 is pre- 
sented. Nonfiction for young children, ser- 
ies books for children, nonfiction for 
middle-aged children, fiction for young 
children, and reference books had the 
greatest price variation in 1991. In 1992, 
nonfiction for young children, series books 
for children, nonfiction for middle-aged 
children, science books, and arts books had 
the greatest range of prices. 

Selector Utility 

If page price information were included in 
the bibliographic citation , it might look like 
this: 

Vonnegut, Kurt. Fates Worse Than Death: 
An Autobiographical Collage of the 1980s. 
Sept. 1991. 240p. illus. Putnam, $22.95 
[9.6C] (0-399-13633-9). Galley. 813".54 
[B] Vonnegut, Kurt — Biography Novel- 
ists, American — 20th century — Biography 
[CIP] 91-10691. 

Because the page price is easily calcu- 



TABLE 5 

Standard Deviation of Mean 
Dollar Price by Category 



Category 


1991 


1992 


Reference 


17.17 


21.78 


Literature 


13.35 


8.65 


Crafts 


13.23 


9.23 


Arts 


1Z. to 


zl.lo 


Professional 


1 1 CO 
11. 00 


9.07 


Health 


9.32 


7.31 


Technology 


9.13 


6.44 


Gardening 


8.23 


26.90 ' 


Science fiction 


8.04 


7.56 


Adult nonfiction 
gemeral 


7.07 




Cookery 


6.89 


5.29 


Science 


6.42 


33.90 


Geography 


6.40 




Social science 


6.12 


8.21 


History 


5.57 


6.87 


Mystery 


4.52 


3.87 


General fiction 


4.52 


4.69 


Recreation 


4.44 




Young child 
nonripHon 


4.10 


2.29 


Series books for 
children 


2.92 


2.12 


Older child 
nonfiction 


2.52 


2.97 


Young child fiction 


2.51 


1.18 


Adult nonfiction 
upfront 


2.15 


3.32 


Older child fiction 


2.14 


4.03 


Middle child 
nonfiction 


1.99 


2.39 


Adult fiction upfront 


1.67 


2.36 


Middle child fiction 


1.39 


3.80 


Religious 




.57 



lated, it would not be a burden for the 
reviewer to include it. It is unlikely, 
however, that means or standard devia- 
tions for categories would be compiled and 
made available by the reviewing source 
because of the time and effort involved. 
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TABLE 6 
Standard Deviation of Mean Page 



Cost by Category 


Category 


1991 Mean 
(Cents Per 
Page) 


1992 Mean 
(Cents Per 
Page) 


Young children 
noniicoon 


1 o o 
LZ.o 


1 A Si 


Series books for 
children 


11.2 


11.8 


Middle children 
nonfiction 


10.8 


11.5 


Young children 
fiction 


9.5 


5.2 


Reference hooks 


7.3 


4.5 


Geography & travel 


7.0 




Crafts 


6.4 


7.9 


Professional 


5.2 


7.1 


Poetry 


4.9 


0.5 


Arts 


4.5 


10.0 


Gardening 


4.4 


8.0 


Cookery 


4.1 


7.2 


Miuule cniluren 
fiction 


3.9 


7.9 


Literature 


3.8 


2.2 


Technology 


3.6 


1.9 


Adult nonfiction 
general 


3.4 


— 


Science 


3.4 


11.4 


Older children 
nonfiction 


3.2 


4.8 


Social science 


2.9 


4.3 


General fiction 


2.8 


2.8 


Health 


2.8 


4.8 


Adult fiction upfront 


2.6 


1.7 


History 


2.5 


4.4 


Adult nonfiction 
upfront 


2.4 


2.5 


Science fiction 


2.1 


1.9 


Recreation & sports 


1.9 


0.9 


Mystery 


1.6 


1.5 


Older children fiction 


1.4 


3.8 



However, the selector would certainly no- 
tice that some page prices are much higher 
than others. In 1991, 33 books (about 10%) 



had a page price high enough to prompt 
some reflection on the part of the reader. 
In 1992, 29 of 252 books (about 8%) would 
likely warrant a second look based on high 
per-page price. Bookwright was the only 
publisher to have more than one tide on 
the 1991 list. It also had four similar tides 
on the 1992 list. At this preliminary stage 
of investigation, there does not appear to 
be any other publisher with per-page 
prices consistently higher than the mean. 
Upon examination, most adult books with 
high page prices are characterized by many 
color illustrations. They are also likely to 
be issued by smaller, more specialized, and 
less visible publishers. For example, of the 
1991 high page-price books, only 7 were 
issued by a major trade publisher. In 
general, most of these books seemed to be 
reasonably priced after reflecting on re- 
view cues such as "lavish" and "100 gor- 
geous photos." Still, rereading some re- 
views provided no rationale or explanation 
to justify the higher price. 

For example, in the 1991 issue, "adult 
nonfiction upfront" titles generally range 
from 4 to 7 cents per page. Vonnegufs tide, 
mentioned above, at nearly 10 cents per 
page, is considerably more expensive than 
its colleagues but would probably be se- 
lected anyway because of the prominence 
of the author. However, the same 10-cents- 
per-page price for Silverado: Ned Bush 
and the Savings and Loan Scandal might 
influence the selector to avoid this more 
ephemeral title. In the adult fiction up- 
front category, Martin Amis' Time's Arrow 
at 13 cents per page is nearly twice as ex- 
pensive as the other items in this category. 

It is not likely that an item would be 
rejected on the basis of high page 
alone. An important subject, a 
work, a well-respected author or j 
or the presence of many color illustrations, 
for example, might quickly deflect any 
complaint about a relatively high page 
price. The fact that the popular and heavily 
illustrated Reader's Digest book How 
Science Works has a price of 12.5 cents per 
page, while other works in the cloth, il- 
lustrated science category average 8 cents, 
seems acceptable. However, is Tony Ross's 
Don't Do That! of sufficient value to war- 
rant paying 52.4 cents per page when other 
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1991 works of fiction for younger children 
average 40.7 cents? The case might be 
easier to make with series books because 
some selectors are suspicious of them to 
begin with. The Wildlife at Risk series by 
Bookwright listed in the 1992 issue of 
Booklist includes titles on monkeys, seals 
and sea lions, turtles and tortoises, and 
wolves — books that average 37.2 cents per 
page when the series book mean is 19.7 
cents per page. This price differential 
would probably encourage the selector to 
take a close look or to defer the selection 
decision until more information became 
available. 

The page price variable stimulates 
questions that the typical bibliographic ci- 
tation does not answer. For example, Book- 
list simply tells us that the work is il- 
lustrated. It does not tell us how many 
illustrations are in black and white or how 
many are in color. The body of the review 
might comment on the quality and utility 
of the illustrations. Still, lack of informa- 
tion about special features that might ex- 
plain a high page price clouds decision 
making. 

Relationships 

Given the visible variation in pricing of 
both the book and the page, price variables 
were compared to the independent varia- 
bles available to see whether price varia- 
tion could be explained. Price was signifi- 
cantly related to the number of pages (.000 
with R = .48) so that high-priced books are 
likely to have more pages. Price was not 
significantly related to publisher size as 
measured by the number of titles issued in 
the last year reported in Publisher's 
Directory or Literary Market Place. For 
example, books issued by large publishers 
were no more expensive than those issued 
by small publishers and vice versa. 

Binding also had quite an impact on 
price. Cloth books are significantly more 
expensive when we control for illustration. 
For example, cloth books without illustra- 
tions are substantially more expensive than 
paper books that are not illustrated (.000 
with V = .58). (V refers to Cramer's V, 
which measures the strength of the rela- 
tionship between two variables, with in- 



dicating no relationship and 1.00 indicat- 
ing a perfect relationship.) The presence 
of illustrations had less impact on price. 
Among cloth editions, illustrations are 
associated with a higher price (at .000 
with V = .40). However, price was not 
related to illustration in paper editions. 
This means that binding was a somewhat 
better predictor of high price than illustra- 
tion, especially in 1991. 

When we control for edition and 
audience, we find a significant relationship 
between page price and illustration for 
adult cloth books in 1991 and 1992 (.000 
with V = .27 and .41). Illustrated books are 
much more likely to have a high page price, 
although 92% of the adult illustrated, cloth 
books were of low or medium price. When 
controlling for juvenile cloth books, page 
price is more related to illustration (.000 
with V = .68 and .59 for 1992). 

Page price was significantly related to 
category (.000 with R = .52 in 1991 and 
R = .40 in 1992). This is even more the case 
when we control for edition and illustra- 
tion. Among cloth, illustrated 1991 and 
1992 editions, page price was significantly 
(.000 with V =.70 and .63 in 1992) related 
to category. This means that books in some 
categories, other things being equal, are 
likely to be more expensive. When page 
price was recoded into "low," "medium," 
and "high" values, five 1991 categories 
were identified as being of high price: fic- 
tion for young children, nonflction for 
young children, nonfiction for middle- 
aged children, series books for children, 
and craft books . Virtually the same findings 
were found for 1992 except that arts books 
replaced craft books. Interestingly, only 
20% of the reference books had a high page 
price. The categories most likely to be il- 
lustrated, in cloth editions, and with a page 
price in the lower third are (both in 1991 
and 1992): adult nonfiction upfront; litera- 
ture; and professional reading. 

Page price was also related to DDC 
class for nonfiction works. No significant 
relationships were found between page 
price and DDC 1 00 classes for adult books. 
Controlling for juvenile illustrated books, 
page price was significantly related to 
DDC class (.006 with V = .45 in 1991 and 
.55 in 1992). Books were more likely to be 
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TABLE 7 

Ranked Prices for 1991 Cloth, Illustrated Books* 



Price per 1,000 Characters Price per Word Price per Page List Price 



Young child fiction 


Young child fiction 


Young child fiction 


Crafts 


Middle child nonfiction 


Middle child 
nonfiction 


Middle child 
nonfiction 


Reference 


Middle child fiction 


Children's series 


Children's series 


Arts 


Children's series 


Middle child fiction 


Crafts 


Gardening 


Reference 


Crafts 


Middle child fiction 


Science 


Crafts 


Arts 


Reference 


Social science 


Arts 


Reference 


Gardening 


Nonfiction upfront 


Technology 


Technology 


Social science 


Recreation 


Nonfiction upfront 


Nonfiction upfront 


Arts 


Technology 


Recreation 


Social science 


Science 


Children's series 


Gardening 


Recreation 


Recreation 


Middle child fiction 


Science 


Gardening 


Technology 


Middle child 
nonfiction 


Social science 


Science 


Nonfiction upfront 


Young child fiction 



Prices are arranged in descending order with the highest prices listed first. 
jV = 83 for the character and word prices and 343 for the page and list prices. 

TABLE 8 

Ranked Prices for 1991 Cloth Books without Illustrations 



Price per 100 Characters 


Price per Word 


Price per Page 


List Price 


Older child fiction 


Older child fiction 


Professional 


Professional 


Professional 


Professional 


Health 


General nonfiction 


Middle child fiction 


Literature 


Poetry 


Geography travel 


Science fiction 


Health 


Philosophy psychology 


Technology 


Literature 


Middle child fiction 


Literature 


Social science 


Poetry 


Technology 


Middle child fiction 


History 


Older child nonfiction 


Older child nonfiction 


Technology 


Literature 


Health 


Poetry 


General nonfiction 


Upfront fiction 


Philosophy psychology 


Philosophy psychology 


Older child nonfiction 


Health 


General fiction 


Upfront fiction 


History 


Philosophy psychology 


Geography travel 


Social science 


Older child fiction 


General fiction 


Technology 


General fiction 


Social science 


Science fiction 


General nonfiction 


General nonfiction 


General fiction 


Mysteries 


Upfront fiction 


Geography travel 


Upfront fiction 


Older child nonfiction 


Social science 


History 


Geography travel 


Older child fiction 


History 


Mysteries 


Mysteries 


Middle child 
nonfiction 


Mysteries 


Science fiction 


Science fiction 


Poetry 
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high priced in the 500s and 300s in 1991 
and in the 300s in 1992. 

All 31 categories were recoded into 
adult and juvenile. In 1991, the mean page 
price of an adult book was 8.6 cents, with 
a standard deviation of 4.6 cents. In 1992, 
the mean page price of an adult book was 
9.3 cents, with a standard deviation of 5.6 
cents. Adult cloth, illustrated books had a 
price of 10.6 (11.7 cents in 1992) cents per 
page while adult paper, illustrated books 
had a price of 7.6 (11.1 cents in 1992) cents 
per page. Adult cloth books without il- 
lustration had a price of 8.3 cents per page 
(8 cents in 1992) and paper ones had a 
price of 5.8 cents (10 cents in 1992). Thus, 
illustrations appear to add about four cents 
to the page price of an adult cloth book and 
2.5 cents to an adult paper one. 

The mean price of a juvenile book was 
26.5 cents per page (24.5 cents in 1992). 
Cloth, illustrated juvenile books had a 
price of 31.4 cents per page (30.9 cents in 
1992), while cloth, non-illustrated juvenile 
books were 8.7 cents per page (8.6 cents in 
1992). Paper juvenile books without il- 
lustration were almost the same price as 
the cloth editions in 1991 (7.2 cents) but 
not in 1992 (2.6 cents). Illustrations add 
about 23 cents per page to the price of a 
cloth children's book. 

For adult cloth books without illustra- 
tions, the finding was quite similar for both 
1991 and 1992 (at .00 with V = .55). Only 
reference and cookery books had any items 
in the high page price category in 1991, 
and there were no high-price items in 1992 
for this type of book. The least expensive 
1991 cloth books without illustration were 
science fiction, mystery, and adult nonfic- 
tion upfront. In 1992, geography and 
travel, poetry, adult fiction, and adult non- 
fiction upfront were least expensive. 

Page price is also a function of the num- 
ber of pages (.000 with R = -.66 in 1991 
and -.52 in 1992), so that page price de- 
creases as the number of pages increases. 

Conclusions 

In studies of periodical pricing, concerns 
about white space, type size, and the like 
have encouraged the investigation of price 



per word and character. One of the ques- 
tions answered above is the degree to 
which these different price measures are 
similar. Another approach would be to use 
Spearman correlation coefficients to 
measure the degree to which high values 
for one price variable, for example, are 
related to high values for another price 
variable. When this was done, character 
price, word price, and page price were 
significandy and strongly related at the 
.001 level, with correlation coefficients be- 
tween .82 and .89. However, only page 
price was significantly related to list price 
(.001 with R = -.12). Ranked character, 
word, page, and list prices for cloth il- 
lustrated 1991 books for those categories 
where all these prices were available are 
found in table 7. Note that the variables 
shown in this table and table 8 are based 
on two different samples, with the 
character and word prices based on 
samples of 83 cases while the page and list 
prices are based on a sample size of 343 
cases. Here the Spearman correlation 
coefficients for character, word, and page 
price were significant (.002) and substan- 
tial (R from .76 to .93). For these cloth 
illustrated books, list price was not signifi- 
candy related to character, word, or page 
cost. Table 8 is focused on cloth books 
without illustrations. The Spearman corre- 
lations were not as strong here (R varies 
from .47 to .75) but were significant (.035). 
Based on these rankings it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that use of page price 
is a quite reasonable substitute for 
character and word prices. The fact that 
there is no significant, strong relationship 
between list price and the other price 
measures supports the notion that list price 
is not an adequate measure of value. Be- 
cause identifying character and word price 
information would involve considerable 
extra effort by the reviewer, as well as in- 
troducing serious sampling problems, 
these findings strengthen the case for in- 
clusion of page price information in review 
media. 

The fact that only about 10% of the 
books reviewed, based on this exploratory 
study, will have page prices that warrant a 
second, more reasoned look can be inter- 
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preted variously. One interpretation would 
be that if 90% of the books reviewed have 
page prices that are reasonably close to 
their category mean, there is really no need 
to add this information to the bibliographic 
citation. Another interpretation would 
be that even such a small percentage 
would warrant the effort, especially be- 
cause it requires so little time and effort. 
Too, the price per page information is 
likely to encourage librarians to be more 
value-oriented in their collection de- 
velopment. 

Most librarians assume that the price of 
a book is related to binding and illustration. 
Findings reported above supported these 
assumptions. However, it was interesting 
to note that binding — cloth or paper — was 
a much better predictor of high price than 
illustration. Given the similarities, espe- 
cially because so many cloth books now 
receive an adhesive binding, between the 
cloth and trade paper editions, the cost 
differential seems unjustified. 

While no librarian would advocate 
moving collection development monies 
from young child fiction to social science 
books for adults because the latter is less 
expensive by the character, word, and 
page, the fact that some categories are 
considerably more expensive than others 
might encourage more careful selection by 
category. For example, series books for 
children and juvenile nonfiction in the 
300s and 500s might warrant a second look. 
The same is true for adult books in the arts 
and crafts. 

We will never really know exactly why 
the price of book A is higher or lower than 
that of book B. It is also difficult to know 
whether the mean price is a reasonable one 
or represents good value. Value, rather 
than price, is what is most important. A 
book might have a high list price and or a 
high page price and still be an excellent 
value because of the books quality, utility, 
and likely heavy use, and special features. 
The inclusion of page price data in reviews 
would encourage librarians and publishers 
to consider more fully the relationship be- 
tween price and special features within a 
category. Certainly, the page price is more 
informative than the list price and might 



encourage librarians to focus on value as 
well as price. 

The wide variety of publishers — trade, 
university, specialty, small, and large — rep- 
resented in this small sample was en- 
couraging. Clearly, a few large trade pub- 
lishers do not dominate the publishing of 
books likely to end up on library shelves. It 
seems unlikely, then, that there will be 
some sort of oligopoly in which a few large, 
multinational publishers dominate the 
market and determine what is available 
and set prices. 

Although there were some measure- 
ment difficulties that might diminish the 
finding, no significant relationship be- 
tween profit-making status and page price 
was found in this sample. This is certainly 
different from periodical page price stu- 
dies, in which Petersen (1989, 1-9) found 
journals from for-profit publishers to be 
significandy more expensive. 

With more than 80% of these books 
issued in cloth editions, selecting a paper 
edition is not an effective alternative to 
high prices. If these Booklist issues are 
typical, only 4% to 6% of the items re- 
viewed are available in both paper and 
cloth editions. However, if the paper edi- 
tion were selected, the library would save 
about $11.18 per tide before binding ex- 
penses. 

Over the years, considerable contro- 
versy has erupted over the value of library 
editions of juvenile books, especially over 
their short discount schedule. Only a few 
juvenile books are issued in both a trade 
and a library edition — 16% in 1991 and 
13% in 1992. Because about 85% of these 
juvenile tides are issued in but one edition, 
the issues related to the short discount 
schedule and the durability of the library 
binding might not be as important as they 
seem. 

In considering the utility of page price 
information, note the difference between 
a ranking by list price and one by page 
price. All but one of the most expensive 
books, by page price, are juveniles. The 
only adult books that have high per-page 
prices are craft books in 1991 and arts 
books in 1992. Craft and arts books were 
the only categories to appear in the most 
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expensive list by price ranking and the 
most expensive page price ranking. Thus, 
page prices remind us that juvenile books 
are, relatively, much more expensive than 
adult books. 

Standard deviation of list prices is a 
good measure of the degree to which 
prices for adult books vary from the mean. 
In both 1991 and 1992, reference, arts, and 
professional books had great variation in 
pricing. Given the substantial difference in 
pricing, selectors might wish to exercise 
more care with these categories. 

Considerable variation in standard 
deviation of page prices is most likely to be 
seen in juvenile fiction and nonfiction 
along with reference books. Again, the 
great range of prices might indicate oppor- 
tunities for unusual value as well as some 
items that may be overpriced. 

Suggestions 
for Further Research 

Given the small number of books studied 
here, it would be helpful to replicate the 
study with a larger sample. Not only would 
more cases be of value, but it would be 
interesting to include reviews from sources 
that publish negative and mixed as well as 
positive reviews. It would also be of inter- 
est to see how page prices have changed 
over time. 

Because we know relatively little about 
how librarians react to the price of materi- 
als, survey research investigating the role 
that price plays in selection decisions and 
how that role changes with category, 
audience, or format would be valuable. 
For example, how many librarians have 
price ceilings so that they automatically 
exclude from selection consideration 
books that cost more than a certain 
amount? When do librarians select a paper 
rather than a cloth edition or a library 
rather than a trade edition? The relation- 
ship between price and value might be 
explored as well. 
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The Hidden Classification in 
Library of Congress Subject 
Headings for Judaica 

Bella Hass Weinberg 

The syndetic structure of subject heading lists, in particular the broader/nar- 
rower term references, constitutes a hidden classification that may be con- 
verted to an explicit tree structure. Such a structure may be used to examine 
the hierarchy of LC subject headings (LCSH) and to compare them with that 
of Library of Congress Classification (LCC). Joseph Galron's compilation, 
Library of Congress Subject Headings in Jewish Studies (1991), was ana- 
lyzed for several features relating to the hierarchy of terms, and tree struc- 
tures were built for the deepest hierarchies: Jews, Judaism, Hebrew 
language, and Israel. These were compared with the corresponding LC 
classes. A hierarchy in LCSH may have more levels than the corresponding 
schedule in LCC. It is concluded that the conversion of the broader-term 
narrower-term references of subject heading lists into tree structures is a 
useful tool for examining the correctness of a hierarchy. Display of subject 
headings in tree-structure format can assist users in grasping the hierarchy 
of subject headings and In navigating online catalogs. 



It has long been recognized by experts 
on subject analysis that every controlled 
vocabulary with a rigorous syndetic or 
cross-reference structure possesses a hid- 
den classification (Lancaster 1972, 16). 
By tracing the see also references from 
broad to narrow terms, it is possible to 
construct a hierarchy. 

See also references, which Library of 
Congress Subject Headings (LCSH) fea- 



tured through the 10th edition (1986), are 
of two types: one leads from a broad term 
to a more specific or narrower term, while 
the second kind leads to a related term — 
one that is neither broader nor narrower, 
but semantically associated with it. 

The type of see also reference could in 
theory be identified from its reciprocal, the 
xx reference. Since LCSH only provided 
downward see also (so) references, that is, 
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from broad to narrow terms, the lack of an 
xx reference for the term in a see also 
reference generally indicated that it was a 
narrower term. If under a subject heading 
one found both an sa reference and an xx 
tracing, that indicated that the reference 
was made in both directions and that the 
two terms are associated. Sinkankas (1972, 
53-58) found many counterexamples to 
the principle of downward see also refer- 
ences and concluded that hierarchies 
could not be constructed from this nota- 
tion. 

In the 11th edition of Library of Con- 
gress Subject Headings (1988), thesaurus 
notation appeared. This was controversial 
and stimulated an article by Mary Dykstra 
(1988) titled "LC Subject Headings Dis- 
guised as a Thesaurus," Dykstra thought 
that because LC subject headings do not 
meet the criteria for thesaurus descriptors, 
LC should not have adopted thesaurus no- 
tation. There is no question, however, that 
such notation clarifies the relationships be- 
tween headings and lets us know immedi- 
ately whether the relationships are hierar- 

Zionism 

sa Balfour Declaration [narrower term] 
Jewish nationalism [related term] 

xx Jewish nationalism 

Judaism and state [broader term] 



Source: LCSH, 10th ed. (1986), Vol. 2, p. 3538. 
Zionism 

BT Judaism and state [broader term] 
RT Jewish nationalism [related term] 
NT Balfour Declaration [narrower term] 



Source: LCSH, 11th ed. (1988), Vol. IJJ, p. 4158. 
Figure 1. See Also References vs. Thesaurus Notation. 



BT References 
Balfour Declaration 

BT Zionism 
Zionism 

BT Judaism and state 
Judaism and state 

BT Religion and state 



Tree Structure 
Religion and state 
Judaism and state 
Zionism 
Balfour Declaration 

Figure 2. Hierarchy Built from BT7NT References. 
(Source: LCSH, 11th ed., 1988.) 

chical or associative. The conversion of see 
also references to thesaurus notation is 
illustrated in figure 1. 

The use of BT/NT (broader term/nar- 
rower term) notation yields a thesaurus 
with what is known as aflat format (NISO 
1992, 66). The hierarchical information is 
given only one step at a time. We can follow 
the trail of BT/NT references and create a 
complete hierarchical display (see figure 
2). There exists software that can convert 
a flat-format thesaurus into what is called 
a generic structure (NISO 1992, 67) or full 
hierarchical display. 

In the recent library science literature, 
a lot of attention has been devoted to 
classified displays in online catalogs. Karen 
Markey Drabenstott (1990) did the 
pioneering work with Dewey, and Nancy 
Williamson ( 1989) of Canada is working on 
computerizing the LC classification. 

In an article in Library Resources &■ 
Technical Services, Liu and Svenonius 
(1991) described an online display of the 
Dewey classification with an automatically 
produced chain index. In the introduction 
to the paper, they tried to draw distinctions 
between thesauri and classification 
schemes and stated that in the former, 
hierarchies are generally flatter, i.e., there 
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CHILD 


ML47L392 


CHILD, ABANDONED 


M1.47U92.163 


CHILD, EXCEPTIONAL 


Ml.471392.234 


CHILD, GIFTED 


Ml.471.392.234.342 


CHILD, HOSPITALIZED 


M1.47L392305 


CHILD, INSTITUTIONALIZED 


Ml.471.392377 


CHILD OF IMPAIRED PARENTS 


Ml.471.392.400 


CHILD, PRESCHOOL 


Ml.471.392.448 


CHILD, UNWANTED 


M1.471J92.465 


INFANT 


M1.471.392.S20 


INFANT, NEWBORN 


M1.47L392.520.520 


INFANT, LOW BIRTH WEIGHT 


M1.47U92.520.520.460 


INFANT, SMALL FOR GESTATIONAL AGE 


Ml.471.392.520.520.460.560 


INFANT, POSTMATURE 


M1.47U92.520.520.500 


INFANT, PREMATURE 


M1.471.392.520.S20.520 


ONLY CHILD 


Ml.471.392.750 



Figure 3. Excerpt from Medical Subject Headings: Tree Structures (1992). 

are very few levels. In a letter published in 
the subsequent issue, Weinberg (1992) 
pointed out that this statement is not nec- 
essarily true, and the example of Medical 
Subject Headings: Tree Structures (1992) 
was cited, in which each term is linked to 
a classification number (see figure 3). As 
Anderson (1989, 72) has put it, alphabeti- 
cal "indexing and classification are . . . the 
same operation"; the only difference is dis- 
play. 

This paper examines the relationship 
between LC subject headings and classifi- 
cation for Judaica. One area of interest is 
the redundancy between the two systems 
for subject access, i.e., the extent to which 
the identical topics are being represented 
and grouped by the two systems. 

A more important reason for looking at 
the hidden classification in LC subject 
headings is to enhance subject searching. 
Little is currently being done with the syn- 
detic structure of LC subject headings in 
computerized catalogs. Most online cata- 
logs have phrase searching and keyword 
searching, i.e., one can search an entire 
heading or any word in it, but not the 
relationships between headings. 



Although LC's subject authority file is 
available online, this file is generally con- 
sulted only by catalogers. Some vendors of 
major library management systems offer 
the capability to transfer cross-references 
from LCSH to online catalogs, but the 
syndetic structure of LCSH is not inte- 
grated into many online catalogs. This is 
analogous to the situation in libraries that 
place the "red books" (LCSH) near the 
card catalog and neglect to integrate cross- 
references for headings actually used into 
the catalog. Few, if any, users consult the 
"red books" (Anderson 1989, 77). 

Broader, narrower, and related term 
references exist to suggest to the user ad- 
ditional subject headings under which rel- 
evant information may be found. A great 
deal of effort goes into the creation of a 
syndetic structure, but the rich informa- 
tion contained in it is often underutilized. 

Reformatting the BT/NT information 
into hierarchical displays, or tree struc- 
tures, would be advantageous to the user, 
as it would show at a glance the ultimate 
specific term that is available for a heading. 
It is easier to grasp the hierarchy from such 
a display than to follow the BT/NT refer- 
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ences one step at a time. It is also easier for 
catalogers to examine the structure of sub- 
ject headings for a discipline from a hier- 
archical display than in the flat format. 

There exist a vast number of critiques 
of LC subject headings in specific do- 
mains, but most focus on the correctness 
of individual terms and relationships. An 
example of this type of analysis is Wepsiec's 
"Hierarchical Structure of Subject Head- 
ings in the Social Sciences" (1991), which 
compares the syndetic structure of LC 
subject headings with the theoretical con- 
structs of the social sciences, but does not 
generate a hierarchical display. 

Methodology 
and Descriptive Statistics 

The study of Judaica headings was made 
possible by Joseph Gabon's compilation, 
Library of Congress Subject Headings in 
Jewish Studies, which includes headings 
and references. The second edition (1991), 
in two volumes, was used for this analysis. 
A third edition, with the identical format, 
was recently published by the Association 
of Jewish Libraries (Gabon 1992), and a 
fourth edition has been announced for 
publication in 1993. 

The research assistant for the project 
was first asked to compile some statistics 
to provide an idea of the number and types 
of Judaica subject headings in LCSH. 

The first instruction read, "Count all 
the headings, excluding USE references." 
(The latter are the equivalent of LCs 
former see references.) Since they begin 
with a nonpreferred synonym, USE refer- 
ences are not headings and are excluded 
from die count. The total number of 
Judaica subject headings is 4,193. Markey 
and Vizine-Goetz (1988, 67) in their 
general study of the machine-readable 
LCSH counted a total of 159,869 headings. 
(A journal article based on the full report 
of the study is Vizine-Goetz and Markey 

1989. ) Their study is based on the 11th ed. 
of LCSH (1988), while Gabon's 2nd edi- 
tion is based on the 13th edition, issued in 

1990. Judaica headings, as defined by Gal- 
ron, constitute 2.6% of the total corpus. 

Gabon includes subject headings with 
subdivisions, and these are reflected in the 



aforementioned Judaic and general fig- 
ures. In order to get an idea of the number 
of simple headings, the graduate assistant 
was asked to count the number of headings 
that include dashed subdivisions, e.g., Abor- 
tion — Religious aspects — Judaism. The 
total is 2,447, or 58% of all headings. This 
contrasts with Markey and Vizine-Goetz's 
finding of 50,591 subdivided headings, i.e., 
31.65% (1988, 67). 

It is important to note first that this 
category includes both general headings 
with Jewish subdivisions, on the order of 
Abortion- — Religious aspects — Judaism 
and Jewish headings with general subdivi- 
sions. The latter group includes pattern 
headings. For example, all the subdivisions 
of English language may be applied to 
Hebrew, and Gabon has enumerated all 
of them. This might explain why the per- 
centage of subdivided headings in Gal- 
ron is much higher than in LCSH as a 
whole. 

The purpose of this count is to distin- 
guish the major subject headings that are 
enumerated from those that are synthe- 
sized from a heading-subheading combi- 
nation. It is important to note, however, 
that such synthesis or precoordination is 
not always characterized by the dash. 
Sometimes LC uses prepositions to con- 
nect two terms, as in Cataloging of He- 
brew imprints. In other cases LC uses a 
comma, as in Cookery, Israeli. The main 
heading Cookery can be synthesized with 
any ethnic adjective. A third case is the use 
of parentheses to provide a type of subdi- 
vision of a term, e.g., Hand washing 
(Jewish rite), although this punctuation 
mark should really be used in thesauri only 
to enclose qualifiers that modify ambigu- 
ous terms. The term "Hand washing" is not 
really ambiguous; the heading could have 
been formulated as "Hand washing — 
Jewish rite." 

The reason for illustrating the three 
types of headings that are not counted in 
this category is to demonstrate that LC 
uses a variety of mechanisms to synthesize 
headings. Those with dashed subdivisions 
are the only ones that can be counted me- 
chanically. Prepositional phrases such as 
burden of proof may not be synthesized; 
the comma may mark a simple inversion, 
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e.g., Chemistry, Inorganic, and 

parentheses may enclose qualifiers as in 
Mass (Religion); Mass (Physics). Harris 
(1970) has done a detailed study of the 
functions of punctuation in LCSH. 

The next instruction was: "Count the 
headings that have neither a BT nor an 
NT." Because the focus of this paper is 
hierarchy, this category is not included in 
the study except for this statistic. An ex- 
ample of a heading in this group is Ha- 
madyah (Israel). This heading could have 
been linked to Israel by a BT reference. 
Cities are parts of countries, and the part- 
whole relationship is often handled 
through BT/NT coding, although some 
thesauri use special codes for this (more on 
this below). 

Of course, USE references have no 
BT/NT references, and so those were not 
counted either. Finally, headings with only 
related-term references were not counted, 
e.g., Hebrew language — Definiteness 
RT Hebrew language — Determiners. 
The example shows that even a heading 
with subdivisions can have BT, NT, or RT 
references. Headings without any of these 
references are called orphan headings. 
LCSH once had a great many of these, but 
now has far fewer. 

Taking the earlier statistic of the num- 
ber of headings, 4,193, and subtracting this 
one, we get 1,946, or 46.4% of Judaica 
subject headings with some land of hierar- 
chical link. We may compare this with 
Markey andVizine-Goetz's (1988, 78) find- 
ing that 69% of LC headings have broader 
or narrower term references. The differ- 
ence is explained by the fact that Markey 
and Vizine-Goetz excluded proper names 
in their calculation. They were working 
with a machine-readable file in which the 
type of subject heading is tagged; Galron's 
print compilation does not include MARC 
tags. 

The next feature examined is polyhier- 
archy. Headings with more than one 
broader term exist in multiple hierarchies. 
This is in distinction to shelf classification, 
in which a topic — or book — can be placed 
in only one location. There are thesauri, 
such as the Art mid Architecture Thesaurus 
(1990), that do not admit of polyhierarchy, 
but it is found in natural language: a term 



may belong to two semantic categories. To 
take a Judaic example from LCSH: 
Balfour Declaration 
BT Palestine— History— 1917-1948 
Zionism. 

The Balfour Declaration is part of both 
the history of Zionism and of the history of 
Palestine for the period indicated. The 
total number of polyhierarcliical headings 
in Galron's compilation is 460, or roughly 
one-quarter of all the headings with a hier- 
archical link. Markey and Vizine-Goetz 
( 1988) did not focus on this feature in their 
study of LCSH, 

As a major emphasis of this study is on 
the relationship between classification and 
subject headings, the next statistic 
gathered is the number of headings linked 
to a classification number, that is, where 
LCSH prints a corresponding class num- 
ber. Only 18.3% of Judaica headings have 
such a link; the obverse of this statement is 
that over 80% of LC subject headings in 
Jewish studies have no explicit link to the 
LC classification. Markey and Vizine- 
Goetz (1988, 15) found that twice as many 
subject headings in the general LCSH cor- 
pus had a corresponding class number — 
36.33%. 

The example Hebrew language — Id- 
ioms [PJ 4760] shows that even a sub- 
divided heading may be linked to a class 
number. The example 
Passover 
BM 675.P3 (Jewish service book) 
BM 695.P3 (Jewish festival) 
shows that a heading may be linked to 
multiple class numbers. LC correcdy pro- 
vides the context of each class number. The 
two class numbers do not exemplify poly- 
hierarchy, however. They underscore the 
fact that LC classification, like Dewey, is 
based on discipline and scatters concrete 
topics throughout the scheme. Thus every- 
thing on Passover, for example, is not kept 
together. Liturgical aspects are in one 
place, and general works on the holiday in 
another. 

The primary purpose of this study is to 
examine the deep hierarchies in LCSH 
that mirror those of the classification. We 
know that there are major sections of the 
LC classification devoted to Jewish stu- 
dies, but that Jewish concepts are also 
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scattered throughout all the classes, 
frequently with the cutter J4. Similarly in 
the subject heading list, there are many 
two-level hierarchies consisting of a Jewish 
concept with a general concept as its 
broader term, e.g.: 

Aggada — Classical influences 
BT Civilization, Classical. 

(Aggada is a form of Jewish literature 
consisting largely of legends.) 

It would have been nice to have statis- 
tics on the number of such flat hierarchies, 
but the constraints of time did not permit 
such a count. It must be noted that a flat 
hierarchy in Galron does not necessarily 
indicate the end of a hierarchy in LCSH. 
Civilization, Classical has a broader 
term which, in turn, has another broader 
term. These headings are not directly rel- 
evant to Jewish studies, however. 

The heart of the project assigned to the 
graduate assistant, who had studied index- 
ing and thesaurus design, was to follow the 
trail of BT/NT references in Galron and to 
build tree structures. Where polyhierarchy 
exists, that is, multiple broader-term refer- 
ences, she was instructed to create multi- 
ple trees. Adam Kadmon (Primordial 
Man), for example, a term from Cabala, 
has two top terms (ultimate broader 
terms): Magic and Jewish literature. 

Complete tree structures were built for 
the major concepts in Jewish studies, with 
the top terms Jews, Judaism, Hebrew 
language, and Israel. Extensive work was 
also done on Bible. In the following sec- 
are reported. 

Findings 

Placing individual subject headings into 
hierarchies facilitates the examination of 
LC's conceptual structure for Jewish top- 
ics. Jews turns out to be a narrower term 
of Christianity. This is a relationship 
that the Cataloging Committee of the 
Association of Jewish Libraries might 
wish to protest. It is reminiscent of the 
feature heading Blood accusation cases 
under Hires and customs in the second 
edition of LC class BM — Judaism (Li- 
brary of Congress 1962, 60). 

The Jews BT Christianity relation- 



Nutrition - Religious aspects - Judaism 
Jews — Dietary laws 
Gelatin (Jewish law) 
Kashering of utensils 
Kosher food industiy 
Kosher restaurants 

* Meat inspection (Jewish law) 
Passover -- Customs and practices 
Shehitah 

* Meat inspection (Jewish law) 

Wine and wine making (Judaism) 

Figure 4. Circular Hierarchy in LCSH. (Source: 
Galron, 2d ed., 1991; verified: LCSH, 11th ed., 1988.) 

ship also exemplifies LC's loose criteria in 
building hierarchical relationships. A nar- 
rower term should be a type of the broader 
term. The appropriate superordinate term 
for Jews, if one accepts this relationship, 
is therefore Christians. As for the second 
broader term, Ethnology — Israel, Jews 
may be viewed as an ethnic group, while 
Ethnology is a discipline. The appropriate 
broader term would therefore be Ethnic 
groups — Israel. 

In the current draft revision of the 
thesaurus standard, an "is a" test is sug- 
gested for establishing broader-term rela- 
tionships (NISO 1992, 51). A Jew is not a. 
Christian, and therefore this hierarchy fails 
the test — on several counts. 

Proceeding up the ladder of BT refer- 
ences serves to reveal other kinds of 
anomalies. In figure 4 we find Jews — Di- 
etary laws subordinated to Nutrition. 
That relationship is debatable since the 
laws of Kashrut fall into the halakhic cate- 
gory of hukim, laws for which we do not 
have a rational explanation. The notable 
feature of this hierarchy is indicated in the 
table by asterisks. Meat inspection is a 
narrower term to Jews — Dietary laws as 
well as to Shehitah (ritual slaughter). Be- 
cause Meat inspection and Shehitah are 
aligned in the hierarchy, they are known as 
siblings, i.e., they share a parent/broader 
term. The siblings may be considered 
"children" of the broader term, but Meat 
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LCC 

PJ 4501 
PJ 5071 



PC 4813 
PJ5111 



LCSH 
Jews-Languages 
Hebrew language 
Judeo-Arabic language 
Judeo-Persian language 
Judeo-Tajik language 
Karaim language 
Ladino language 
Yiddish language 



Figure 5. Class — Instance Relationship in LCSH. 

inspection turns out to be a "grandchild" 
as well. 

The draft revision of the thesaurus 
standard discusses the desirable checks for 
software used to manage thesauri (NISO 
1992, 93). Although the sibling/narrower 
term relationship is not explicitly discussed 
in the standard, it seems inappropriate that 
two headings should appear both on the 
same hierarchical level and in a parent- 
child relationship. Shehitah and Meat in- 
spection would be more appropriately 
linked through related-term references. 

Figure 5 shows how a hierarchy can 
serve to identify specific terms in a class 
and thus be helpful to users who are inter- 
ested, for example, in the concept of 
Jewish languages. The left-hand column 
serves to indicate that the LC classification 
disperses Jewish languages and enumer- 
ates fewer linguanyms (names of lan- 
guages) than does LCSH. Literary war- 
rant is the explanation for the latter 
phenomenon, i.e., LC only adds class num- 
bers for topics on which it acquires mono- 
graphic literature or complete serials. 
Since LC does not own Urdu works in 
Hebrew characters, its catalogers will not 
develop a subject heading for that lan- 
guage variety. The figure caption is Class — 
Instance. Here we have illustrated how 
proper names (instances) can be linked to 
topical terms (which represent classes) in 
a hierarchy. 

Figure 6 contrasts a multilevel hierar- 
chy in the LC subject heading list with that 
of the corresponding classification schedule. 



One of the deepest hierarchies built in 
this project is for Jewish holidays, which 
are grouped under rite quaint heading 
Fasts and feasts — Judaism. The LC 
classification for this topic does not show 
much logical grouping, but instead uses 
alphabetic cuttering, flouting Ran- 
ganathan's principle of classification, that 
alphabetic arrangement should be used 
only "[wjhen no other sequence of the 
subjects is more helpful" (1967, 197). It 
would be logical to juxtapose Rosh Ha- 
shanah (the Jewish New Year) and Yom 
Kippur (the Day of Atonement, which 
comes ten days later), and perhaps to pro- 
vide a sequence of holidays reflecting the 
order of the Jewish calendar. As subject 
heading lists are by their very nature alpha- 
betically arranged, such a chronological 
approach is not possible, but there is more 
logical grouping of Jewish holidays in 
LCSH than in LCC. 

Again we find that the "is a" test has not 
been applied. For example, Hanukkah 
decorations are not a type of holiday. This 
heading might have been handled as a re- 
lated term to Hanukkah, or the alphabetic 
juxtaposition of the two headings might 
have sufficed to create the link. Syna- 
gogue music is also not a type of High 
Holiday. 

Continuing the array of Fasts and 
feasts, we find another example of the 
sibling/parent-child hierarchy: Haggadot, 
Kibbutz and Haggadot, Secular. (A 
Haggadah, the singular form of Hag- 
gadot, is a liturgical work used at the 
Seder ceremony on Passover.) As in the 
prior example, these should be linked 
through RT references. Purim paro- 
dies, like Hanukkah decorations, are 
neither fasts nor feasts and should have 
been linked to the holiday as a related 
term. The term Religious calendars 
clearly does not belong in a hierarchy of 
Jewish holidays. 

The most interesting feature of this 
hierarchy is the heading Sefirah (the 
seven-week period between Passover and 
Shavuot), which has Lag b'Omer (the 
33rd day of the period) as a narrower term 
and is in turn a narrower term to Shavuot 
(Pentecost). Displaying the multilevel 
hierarchy allows us to observe that Lag 
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LCSH 

Fasts and Feasts - Judaism 
Festival-day sermons, Jewish 
Rosh Ha-Shanah sermons 
Sukkot sermons 
Hanukkah 

Hanukkah decorations 
High Holidays 
Rosh Hashanah 
Tashlikh 
Shabbat shubah 
Synagogue music- 
High Holiday services 
Yom Kippur 
Ark of the Covenant 
Hoi ha-moed 
Hoshana Rabba 
Ninth of Av 
Passover 
Haggadot, Kibbutz 
Haggadot, Secular 

Haggadot, Kibbutz 
Hoi ha-Moed 
Matzos 

Quartodecimans 
Seder 

* Sefirah period 

* Lag b'Omer 
Purim 

Purim parodies 
Religious calendars-Judaism 

* Sefirah period 

* Lag b'Omer 
Shavuot 

Sefirah period 

* Lag b'Omer 

Three weeks (Jewish mourning period) 

Ninth of Av 
Tu bi-Shevat 



BM JUDAISM 
Practical Judaism 
Festivals and fasts - Continued 
695 Individual festivals and fasts, A-Z 

.A8 Atonement, Day of (Yom Kippur) 

.H3 Hanukkah (Feast of Lights) 

.L3 Lag b'Omer 

.N4 New moon 

.N5 New Year (Rosh ha-Shanah) 

Cf. BS1199.R6, Old Testament 
Passover 

Cf. BS680.P33, Passover in the Bible 
BV199.P25, Christian liturgy and ritual 

.P3 General works 
.P35 Ritual ceremonies 
Pentecost, see. .S5 

.P8 Purim (Feast of Esther) 
.S4 Sefirah period 

.S5 Shabu'ot (Shavu'oth; Pentecost) 
.S6 Simhat Torah 
.S8 Sukkot (Sukkoth) 

.T4 Three Weeks 
.T9 Tu bi-Shevat 

Yom Kippur, see .A8 



Figure 6. Comparison of a Deep Hierarchy in LCSH with Corresponding Class in LCC. 



b'Omer is a narrower term to Shavuot, 
i.e., the 33rd day is an NT to the 50th day! 

The bunding of tree structures is thus a 
device for examining the correctness of a 
hierarchy. Actually, Lag b'Omer is part of 
Sefirah. Using the codes BTP (broader 



term -partitive) and NTP (narrower term- 
partitive) would serve to distinguish the 
genus-species relationship from part- 
whole (NISO 1992, 53), and to prevent 
false inferences. 

In this authors opinion, one of the least 
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Palestine--History--To 70 A.D. 

Judaism-History-To 70 A.D. 

Jews--History--To 70 A.D. 



Palestine 

Israel 

Israel-History 

Israel-Arab conflicts 

Israel-Arab Border Conflicts, 1949 
Israel-Arab War, 1948-1949 
Israel-Arab War, 1967 
Israel-Arab War, 1973 
Lebanon-History - 

Israeli intervention, 1982-1984 



Figure 7. Hierarchies of Jewish History and Israeli 
History. (Source: Galron, 2d ed., 1991.) 

acceptable components of the LC classifi- 
cation is the schedule for Jewish history, 
which is intertwined with the history of 
Israel. It was expected that the LC subject 
heading list would reveal a different hier- 
archy, but surprisingly it did not (see figure 
7). The history of the Jews is subordinated 
first to the history of Judaism, and then to 
the history of Palestine. Following the trail 
of Palestine downward, we find that 
Israel is treated not as a synonym, but as 
a narrower term. (More work for catalog- 
ing activists.) 

Another deep hierarchy was built for 
Jewish liturgical objects. The enumeration 
in figure 8 would be very useful to re- 
searchers and is not replicated in LC Class 
N (1970), which has a single number for 
Jewish ceremonial art — NK 1672. 

Again, there are structural anomalies, 
with Hanukkah lamp and Menorah as 
siblings, but the former is also a narrower 
term to Menorah. Scribes, Jewish — 
Handbooks, manuals is a narrower term 
to three of the headings for liturgical ob- 
jects, but scribes are not objects. These 
headings should have been linked through 
an RT reference. 



Jewish art and symbolism 

Judaism-Liturgical objects 
Ark of the law 
Candles and lights 

Hanukkah lamp 
Menorah 

Etrog 

Hanukkah lamp 

Lulav 

Menorah 

Hanukkah lamp 
Mezuzah 

* Scribes, Jewish-Handbooks, manuals 
Myrtle (Sukkot) 

Spice boxes (Jewish liturgical objects) 

Tallith 

Tefiilin 

* Scribes, Jewish-Handbooks, manuals 
Torah scrolls 

* Scribes, Jewish-Handbooks, manuals 
Torah wrappers 

Willow (Sukkot) 
Zizith 

Figure 8. Narrower vs. Related Terms. 

Conclusions and 
Recommendations 

There is not a great deal of replication in 
the hierarchical structures of the two sys- 
tems for subject access in the domain that 
was examined. In information science re- 
search, it has been shown that different 
search techniques retrieve different items, 
but that both sets may be relevant (Croft 
1989). The idea of "alternative sources of 
evidence" may be applied to research in 
cataloging: the explicit hierarchy of LC 
classification and the implicit one of LCSH 
may both assist the library user. 

The methodology of this study is ap- 
plicable to subject headings from any 
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discipline. Compilations of subject headings 
in a particular domain, e.g., Kessinger 
(1990), facilitate such analyses, but it is also 
possible to conduct such studies by using a 
top-down or bottom-up approach in printed 
or machine-readable LCSH. A top-down 
study would take the name of a discipline 
such as Physics and follow the trail of 
narrower-term references. A bottom-up 
approach would begin with a term such as 
Superconductors and follow the 
broader-term references. 

Tracing the hidden classification in LC 
subject headings for any domain has a 
number of potential practical applications. 
First, the Library of Congress could apply 
this technique to reviewing the syndetic 
structure of LCSH. Taylor (1992, 416-17) 
cites several studies which demonstrate 
that the automatic conversion from see also 
references to BT/NT and RT references in 
LCSH is problematic and notes that LC 
has not had time for a systematic review of 
the syndetic structure. LC might consider 
building some checks into its system for 
the management of its subject headings in 
order to avoid circular hierarchies 
(Milstead 1991). 

A second potential application is in in- 
dividual libraries. LC has been encourag- 
ing catalogers from other libraries to estab- 
lish subject headings ("Establishing" 
1988), and the building of relationships is 
an important part of this activity. Many 
librarians also catalog and index special 
collections for which they need to establish 
terminology and relationships. Displaying 
BT/NT references in a tree structure facil- 
itates the verification of hierarchical rela- 
tionships. 

Finally, many librarians work in institu- 
tions that have online catalogs, and such 
librarians might have the privilege of par- 
ticipating in system and interface design. 
If hierarchical displays of subject headings 
can be presented to users, this will help 
them navigate through the system. It is 
surprising that Headings for Tomorrow: 
Public Access Display of Subject Headings 
(ALCTS, 1992) does not suggest this form 
of display, as it focuses mainly on the ques- 
tion of whether punctuation should be ig- 
nored in the arrangement of headings with 
subdivisions, or whether it should be con- 



sidered to create logical groupings. In the 
online catalog of tomorrow, we can display 
the syndetic structure of LCSH in a form 
that facilitates the broadening and narrow- 
ing of subject searches, i.e., by making the 
hidden classification explicit. 
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Digital-to-Microfilm Conversion: 
An Interim Preservation Solution 

Anne R. Kenney 

A project currently is being conducted at Cornell University to test the 
feasibility of using digital image technology to preserve and improve access 
to deteriorating library materials. The findings of an experiment to produce 
microfilm from digital images by means of an electron beam recorder are 
reported in this article. Cornell evaluated the quality of the microfilm, 
computed its "digital resolution" based on a formula recently developed by 
an Association for Information and Image Management (AlIM) technical 
committee, and compared it to printers' type sizes used by publishers during 
tlie period 1800-1950. Based on these analyses, Cornell lias concluded that 
a scanning resolution of 600 dots per inch is sufficient to produce digital 
computer output microfilm ( COM) that meets American National Standards 
Institute/Association for Information and Image Management (ANSI/AIIM) 
standards for image quality for virtually all boohs published during the 
period of paper's greatest brittleness. Although the Cornell experiment de- 
monstrated the technical feasibility of producing preservation microfilm, 
some of the issues surrounding quality, processing, costs, and vendor services 
associated with the conversion process have yet to be resolved. Nonetheless, 
digital technology's primary preservation use in the immediate future could 
be to serve as an alternative means for capturing material and producing 
microfilm that meets preservation standards, while also allowing for the 
flexibility in storage, distribution, and access associated with the technology. 



1 he problems associated with paper 
produced since the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury and the crisis these represent for 
libraries and archives are well known. As 
much as one-third of the material in this 
nation's research libraries is brittle, and 
there are indications that the situation 
might be much worse in some parts of the 
world. Exponential increases in book pro- 
duction have greatiy exacerbated the twin 
dilemmas of preservation and physical 
access. Although bibliographic control of 



library materials has improved consider- 
ably over the past twenty years, much of 
the material the records represent is un- 
usable or fast approaching this condition. 

Cubkent Reformatting 
Techniques 

At the present time, libraries respond to 
the brittle -books crisis by producing either 
preservation photocopies or microfilm 
versions of the originals. Both strategies 
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fulfill important access needs. Photocopy- 
ing benefits the local patron by replicating 
the medium and format of the original 
document; however, the production of a 
single archivally sound replacement copy 
does not contribute significandy to the 
national preservation effort. This effort is 
based on the notion of reformatting dete- 
riorating material once, storing a preserva- 
tion master, and distributing copies on 
demand. 

Microfilm, if processed and stored in 
strict accordance with national standards, 
has an extremely long life and may be 
duplicated almost indefinitely with only 
minor loss of information. The technology 
itself is stable and the film produced may 
be read on any microfilm reader. While the 
high-contrast film currently used is not 
totally acceptable for reformatting a large 
percentage of illustrated material or low 
contrast material, newer continuous-tone 
films and stable-color films that will im- 
prove this situation are slowly becoming 
available. As such, microfilm is the pre- 
ferred medium for copying, and it forms 
the basis of a twenty-year national brittle - 
books program to preserve three million 
tides. Nonetheless, microfilm is not a for- 
mat favored by many researchers. For in- 
stance, in the field of mathematics, users 
"object to the inconvenience of microfilm, 
especially for monographs. . . . Hardcopy 
reformatting (through photocopying) of 
older monographs is the preferred way to 
provide access in many libraries" (Gould 
and Pearce 1991, 65-68). 

Digital image technology — the elec- 
tronic copying of scanned documents in 
image form — promises to combine the 
best features of both microfilm and photo- 
copy. The text contained in these images is 
not converted to alphanumeric represen- 
tation at the time of scanning, although the 
potential exists for such conversion from 
the digital files at some later time. The 
present capabilities of optical character rec- 
ognition are inadequate for capturing both 
the information and the presentation of the 
original page, which is critical when replacing 
rapidly self-destructing books, especially 
when one considers the vast number of lan- 
guages, illustrations, typefaces, and printing 



techniques present in the collections of 
modern research libraries. 

Digital technology offers advantages in 
terms of ease of further reformatting and 
duplication, image capture enhancements, 
and the opportunities for improved access 
and space savings. While there is great 
promise in the use of digital technology as 
a preservation option, funding agencies 
and the library preservation community 
are reluctant to embrace it wholesale until 
issues such as the development of nation- 
ally recognized standards for creation, 
compression, and transmission of digital 
images are adopted and the institutional 
requirements for storage, refreshing, and 
backup are clearly defined. As an interim 
measure, the production of digital com- 
puter output microfilm (COM) that meets 
preservation standards could serve as the 
archival master and thus contribute to the 
national preservation effort. The digital 
files could then be used as the "reproduc- 
tion" master, to provide online network 
access and to produce printed copies on 
demand. There are decided advantages in 
being able to separate the medium for 
preservation from the medium for dupli- 
cation, access, and use. 

Cornell / Xerox Joint Study 
in Digital Preservation 

Cornell University andXerox Corporation, 
with the support of the Commission on 
Preservation and Access, have col- 
laborated for the past several years in an 
investigation of the use of digital tech- 
nology to preserve and make available de- 
teriorating library materials (Kenney and 
Personius 1992). The project team makes 
use of a networked scanning system, 
known as the College Library Access and 
Storage System (CLASS), that was de- 
veloped by Xerox Corporation and Cornell 
University. The primary preservation em- 
phasis of this study has been on the capture 
of brittle books as digital images and the 
production of printed paper facsimiles. To 
date, more than 1,000 volumes have been 
scanned and digitized. Cornell has also in- 
vestigated the feasibility of digital-to-mi- 
crofilm conversion. 
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Cornell's investigation of digital COM 
centered on determining whether digital 
files could be used to produce microfilm 
output that meets national technical speci- 
fications for preservation. These specifica- 
tions cover a wide range of issues, including 
the preparation of documents; composition 
of the film stock; quality of image capture as 
defined by reduction ratio.image placement, 
resolution, and density; film processing; and 
storage (AIIM 1991; Gwinn 1987; Elkington 
1992). 

Electron Beam Technology 

In the fall and early winter of 1991-92, 
Cornell tested the conversion process for 
producing computer output microfilm 
from digital images. Although a number of 
companies in the United States offer digi- 
tal-to-microfilm conversion, Cornell lo- 
cated only one, Image Graphics, Incor- 
porated, of Shelton, Connecticut, that was 
prepared to handle high-speed, high- reso- 
lution film recording. Since 1974, Image 
Graphics has become a leading developer 
of electron beam technology for govern- 
ment and industry. Electron beam re- 
corders (EBR) record direcdy from digital 
data to film, and according to Image 
Graphics, the EBR provides ten times bet- 
ter resolution, speed, and dynamic range 
than conventional cathode ray tube, laser, 
and photomechanical imaging devices. 

Document Preparation 

Image Graphics agreed to run a test con- 
version of Cornell's digital images. The 
files for one volume were copied at Cornell 
onto magnetic tape along with AIIM Scan- 
ner Test Charts (as cited in ANSI/AIIM 
MS44-1988). The volume, tided The 
Steam Turbine: The Rede Lecture 1911, by 
Sir Charles A. Parsons, contained half- 
tones and line drawings embedded in text 
The volume had been scanned one page 
per digital image using the Xerox proto- 
type scanner at 600 dpi (dots per inch) 
resolution. Technicians experimented with 
new Xerox software for windowing that 
segments a page containing both text and 
illustrations in a manner that enables 



different settings to be used and optimizes 
the reproduction of both. 

Film Stock 

The magnetic tape was sent to Image 
Graphics, where the digital images were 
recorded on a Micrographics EBR System 
3000, an electron beam recorder used to 
produce microfilm from high-resolution 
digital images and gray scale. The micro- 
film output from the digital files was pro- 
duced on 35mm, nonperforated Kodak 
Direct Electron Recording Film, SO-219, 
although, as noted below, other films can 
be substituted. 

The SO-219 film is a silver-gelatin mi- 
crofilm designed expressly for use in re- 
corders that expose film by means of an 
electronic beam brought to bear direcdy 
on the emulsion. The film emulsion layer 
is unusually thin and characterized by ex- 
tremely fine grains and a relatively high 
silver-to-gel ratio; the support is ESTAR 
base, a clear, 4 mil polyester film (Eastman 
Kodak 1981). 

Discussions with several experts in the 
micrographics industry about the use of 
the SO-219 film led to some questioning 
of its longevity. Bob Mortice of University 
Microfilms, Inc., reviewed the film speci- 
fications and found them questionable be- 
cause of the presence of a layer of conduc- 
tive material between the emulsion and 
the base. This layer serves to disperse the 
charge accumulated in the emulsion 
during exposure. Mortice felt that unless 
the Kodak specification indicated that the 
film was for archival use, it should not be 
considered archival. Doug Nishimura of 
Image Permanence Institute found the 
specifications did not provide sufficient in- 
formation to determine the permanency of 
the film. He noted that the film claims to 
meet ANSI IT9.1-1988 and did not think 
that the absence of antihalation would af- 
fect the permanency. Jim Dove, Larry 
Leveque, and Gordy Lair of Eastman 
Kodak thought the film would be suitable 
for archival standards. Lair could not find 
evidence of "any abnormal keeping prop- 
erties" and felt that the film would be 
"good for fifty years" (Lair 1991). 
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At Cornell's request, Image Graphics 
was able to produce a sample strip of 
several images using Kodak Imagelink 
HQ, a film that is in wide use in preserva- 
tion microfilming. 

Processing 

Image Graphics wet-processed the film in 
an Oscar Fischer processor, at a speed of 
five to seven feet per minute. The com- 
pany used Kodak Ultratek developer at a 
concentration of ten to one. The film was 
rinsed with tap water filtered through a 
1-micron filter, then double fixed, using 
Kodak Rapid Fix with Hardener, and 
rinsed in a final bath of filtered tap water. 

Cornell sent samples of the SO-219 and 
the Imagelink HQ films to Biels Microfilm 
Corporation of Buffalo, New York, where 
a methylene blue test (as defined in ANSI 
PH 4.8-1985) was conducted to determine 
the amount of residual thiosulfate concen- 
tration. If fixing and washing are inade- 
quate, thiosulfates or silver salts, or both, 
will be retained by the film. These can 
break down, especially under poor storage 
conditions, to produce yellow staining in 
clear areas and fading in areas containing 
image silver. 

The test results indicated unsatis- 
factory levels of chemical residue remain- 
ing on the film. Concentrations of less than 
1 .4 mg indicate archival quality. The Kodak 
Imagelink HQ had an actual concentration 
of 2.4 mg; the Kodak Direct Electron Re- 
cording, SO-219, had an actual concentra- 
tion of 2.5 mg. Both films failed the methy- 
lene blue test. 

An inspection of the SO-219 film over 
a lightbox revealed additional problems as- 
sociated with the processing of the film. 
The film was dirty, dusty, and slighdy 
scratched, and there were frequent 
splotches along the edges, indicating that 
the film had not been properly washed and 
dried. While the results reveal improper 
processing of the film on the part of Image 
Graphics, they do not have a direct bearing 
on the process of digital-to-microfilm con- 
version. Once the film is created, the 
method of processing is identical to that 
used with conventional film, and with 



proper handling, the film should meet 
standard archival specifications. 

Density, Image Placement, 
and Reduction Ratio 

Image Graphics produced both a negative 
and a positive version of the film. Density 
readings taken on the negative averaged 
1.21, which falls within the national guide- 
lines for background density ranges for 
master negatives. However, it should be 
noted that, unlike conventional micro- 
graphics, film density for digital COM is a 
software-controlled variable within the 
EBR System 3000 recorder. Image 
Graphics could have adjusted the density 
to any level. 

Reduction ratio and image placement 
are also controlled by system software. 
Prior to recording the digital images on 
film, Image Graphics had rotated the im- 
ages for film placement of two images per 
frame in the cine position at 10X reduction 
ratio, based on Cornell's specifications. 
While this conversion was successful, the 
light box inspection of the positive film 
revealed that the spacing between frames 
was too wide, which was attributed to in- 
correct software calculations for image 
placement. Further, the white background 
against which the images were placed 
made it difficult to discern the edges of 
individual pages, and this too would need 
to be addressed through software pro- 
gramming. 

Photographic Resolution 
and the Capture of Text 

A standard microfilm version, including 
three generations of film, of TheBede Lec- 
ture was prepared by Cornell Photo Serv- 
ices for comparison purposes. The positive 
copies produced by the two technologies 
were reviewed on identical side-by-side 
microfilm readers and compared to the 
original volume. Staff members who per- 
formed a frame-by-frame comparison 
could discern no difference in the capture 
of text and line art between the two films. 
In both cases the images viewed were 
crisp, with sharp contrast between text and 
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background. Printouts of text and line art 
from the two films were made using a 
Minolta RP 6057 Reader/Printer and are 
located in appendix A. 

Staff members also examined the Insti- 
tute of Electrical and Electronic En- 
gineers (IEEE) Scanner Test Chart under 
100X magnification. The microscopic in- 
spection of the technical targets repro- 
duced there revealed that the resolution 
readings taken on both the positive and 
negative versions of the digital COM were 
identical, indicating no generational loss 
between copies. The same resolution read- 
ings were also achieved when the image of 
the test target was displayed at 600 dpi on 
the computer monitor, indicating neg- 
ligible or no generational loss between the 
digital file and the COM. In contrast, there 
was a drop of two readings from the ar- 
chival master to the service copy in the 
conventional film. 

Quality Index (QI) is a means for relat- 
ing resolution and text legibility. While 
type size might be the most important fac- 
tor in legibility, other factors should be 
taken into consideration, including type- 
face; the use of italics and boldface; pitch; 
line width; interlinear spacing; counter; 
background color; printing surfaces; the 
degree of fading, damage, and acid migra- 
tion; and the quality of the original docu- 
ment. In traditional microfilming, some of 
these factors will be addressed by the back- 
ground density used rather than the 
Quality Index (Craig 1980, 32; Paterson 
and Tinker 1940). 

Quality Index is based on the measure- 
ment in millimeters of the height of the 
smallest significant character, usually the 
lower case letter "e," as read from the 
original document. This measurement (h) 
is then multiplied by the smallest resolu- 
tion pattern that is resolved on the film (p), 
and the resultant number is used as the 
Quality Index (QI), e.g., p X h = QI, or 6.3 
X 0.8 = 5.04. Quality Index is described in 
detail in ANSI/AIIM MS23-1991. The 
standard states that a QI of 5.0 is con- 
sidered medium because all alphanumeric 
characters are readable without difficulty, 
but serifs and fine detail might be lost. A 
QI of 5 has also been determined to be 
acceptable quality for applying Optical 



Character Recognition (OCR) software 
(AIIM 1992, 15). A QI of 8.0 is considered 
excellent because serifs and fine detail are 
resolved. While the ANSI/AIIM standard 
indicates that a QI of 5 is acceptable, the 
Research Libraries Group (RLG) requires 
a QI of 8 for its preservation microfilming 
projects (Elkington 1992; Gwinn 1987, 
105-7). 

The resolution readings on the digital 
COM measured 6.3 line pairs per millime- 
ter (1pm) for the equivalent of the third- 
generation service copy, indicating a Qu- 
ality Index rating of High Quality (8.0) for 
the master negative for material where the 
smallest "e" is 1.3 mm (for 6.3 1pm), and a 
Quality Index Rating of Medium Quality 
(5.0) for material where the smallest "e" is 
0.8 mm (for 6.3 1pm). Conventional micro- 
filming is superior at capturing resolution: 
Readings on the archival master were 10 
lpm, indicating a Quality Index Rating of 
High Quality for material where the small- 
est "e" is 1 mm high. To achieve the resolv- 
ing power of standard micrographics 
would require scanning at about 1,000 dpi. 
Don Willis of University Microfilms, Inc., 
argues for scanning at 600 dpi with 8 levels 
of gray to achieve "archival resolutions" 
(Willis 1992). 

Digital Resolution vs. 
Photographic Resolution 

Although the resolution reading on the 
digital COM measured 6.3 lpm, caution 
should be used in equating digital resolu- 
tion to photographic resolution. In fact, 
the ANSI/AIIM MS44-1988 standard, 
"Recommended Practice for Quality Con- 
trol of Image Scanners," advises against 
the use of resolution test patterns for scan- 
ners with a resolution less than or equal to 
600 dpi because of "(1) the problems as- 
sociated with the random placement of 
samples, and (2) the conflicting require- 
ments placed on the threshold." What this 
means is that, depending on the placement 
of the target on the scanner platen, "on one 
scan the output target may look sharp and 
on the next it may look broken or filled in, 
when in fact, nothing has changed!" 
(ANSI/AIIM 1988). 

The draft AIIM technical report on 
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photographic and electronic imaging reso- 
lution suggests an alternative method for 
determining Quality Index for digital im- 
aging that takes into consideration the 
probability of misregistration (AIIM 1992, 
15). The proposed Quality Index equation 
for digital resolution (Rd) of a scanner is 

Rd = 1(2 X QI)/(h X 0.039)] X 1.5. 

In this equation, the traditional QI, 
which assumes resolution units of line 
pairs per millimeter, was doubled because 
digital resolution measures just dots or 
lines. The height (h) of the smallest "e" is 
defined in inches in the tutorial. To convert 
millimeters to inches, the figure h is mul- 
tiplied by 0.039. To compensate for 
possible misregistration in the scanner, the 
total figure is increased by 50%, or multi- 
plied by 1.5. 

To determine the height of the smallest 
"e" that can be resolved digitally, the 
formula becomes 

A = ([(2X QI)/Rd]/0.039) X 1.5. 

The digital resolution (Rd) of the 
CLASS scanner used equals 600, and if the 
QI were to equal 8, the maximum height 
that can be resolved would be: 

h = ([(2 X 8)/600]/0.039) X 1.5, 

which equals 1 mm. 

If a QI of 5 (medium) were acceptable, 
the height of the smallest "e" that can be 
resolved would equal 

h = {[(2 X 5)/600]/0.039) X 1.5, 

or 0.6 mm. 

These figures indicate that 600 dpi 
scanning can render text that is several 
millimeters smaller than the traditional QI 
method would have indicated. Recall that 
in using the traditional QI for 6.3 resolu- 
tion, a score of 8 would have been possible 
for the smallest "e" measuring 1.3 mm and 
a score of 5 would have been possible for 
the smallest "e" measuring 0.8 mm. 

Practical Application 
for 600 dpi Scanning 

Given the CLASS scanning system's tech- 
nical capability to capture text, one must 
then determine its practical application in 
a preservation context. The question be- 
comes, is 600 dpi scanning adequate to 
capture the range of printing found in 
brittie books? One way to answer this is to 



translate Digital Quality Index require- 
ments into printing type size for material 
published since the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. This translation, however, is not 
straightforward. 

There are approximately 72 points to an 
inch of type, so each point equals 1/72 of 
an inch or 0.35 mm. Point size is the 
measure from the highest ascender (such 
as the upward stroke on the letter "d") to 
the bottom of the lowest descender (e.g., 
"p"). Because no individual letter fills the 
entire body of the point size, measuring 
the printed letter will not result in the 
point size. 

The "x-height" is the height of the 
lower-case letters exclusive of ascenders or 
descenders, and is the equivalent to the 
size of the smallest "e." X-height, not the 
point size, conveys the visual impression of 
the size of the letter and in large measure 
governs legibility. Types with a large x- 
height, such as Times New Roman, 
Helvetica, or Century Expanded, will pre- 
sent the illusion of being larger than types 
with a small x-height, such as Centaur, 
Garamond, or Bodoni, even when both 
types are the same point size. The former 
will also score higher on Quality Index 
ratings. Almost all new typefaces are de- 
signed with large x-heights (Craig 1980, 
25; Margulis and Schroder 1983; Updike 
1922). 

Although most books today are printed 
in the 10- to 14-point range, a survey con- 
ducted in the 1930s of more than 1,500 
American and foreign scientific journals, 
textbooks, and American nonscientific ma- 
gazines revealed a marked preference by 
publishers of 9-, 10-, and 11-point type. 
The survey indicated a preference among 
publishers for 11-point type, but noted 
that 10 point was very commonly used for 
books, bulletins, reports, and other pub- 
lications. It also revealed that none of the 
publications surveyed was printed below 
8-point type, with the exception of 1% of 
the American nonscientific journals, which 
were printed at 7-point type. The report 
concluded that "type sizes smaller than 8 
point or larger than 12 point are quite 
unsatisfactory" (Paterson and Tinker 1940, 
148). This position is supported by others, 
including Clayton Whitehill (1947, 92), 
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who contends that "reading becomes a 
chore" below 10-point type. Theodore De 
Vinne (1900, 66) noted that while 10-, 11-, 
and 12-point type were popular, 9-point 
was frequendy selected for small and 
cheap books. 

One hundred and five measurements 
of the height of the smallest "e" at 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 14 points were taken for a 
variety of typefaces from the following 
sources: Lewis' Handbook of Printing 
Types, Book of SPECIMEN Pages, and the 
AIIM Scanner Test Chart #2. Typical x- 
heights in the, 9- to 14-point sizes ranged 
from 1.34 mm to 2.15 mm, which are easily 
rendered by 600 dpi scanning. The x- 
height of the main text in The Rede Lecture 
1911, for example, measured 2.1 mm, 
which would require a scanning resolution 
of 300 dpi to achieve a Digital Quality 
Index of 8. 

Some charts, formulas, diagrams, il- 
lustrations, advertisements, and footnotes 
are printed in smaller types, and to be 
captured successfully will require higher 
scanning resolutions. Modem photo- 
typesetting, introduced in the mid-1960s, 
offers a range of standard sizes from 4 or 5 
points to 72 points. By contrast, items 
printed in the nineteenth century and first 
half of the twentieth century — the period 
during which most brittle books were pub- 
lished — were set by hand or by casting 
(monotype or Linotype), using metal type. 
With metal type, the ink tends to spread, 
making the edges of the letterforms un- 
even, so there was a limit to how small a 
typeface could be effectively printed. 
Metal type was commonly produced in 
sizes ranging from approximately 5 point 
to 72 point, with 6 point being the smallest 
point size for most typefaces (Craig 1980, 
18-19, 24; Tarr 1949, 59; Book of SPECI- 
MEN Pages 1934; Lewis 1947). A large 
number of advertisements containing type 
as small as 5, 5 1/2, and 6 point were found 
in publications from the 1880s. One study 
revealed that 85% of full-page ads in Cen- 
tury magazine in 1881 were printed in 
8-point type or smaller. The percentage, 
however, became less with each succeed- 
ing decade. In 1910, only 5% were found 
to use such small type (Starch 1923). 

Five point was also used in pocket edi- 



tions of the Bible, prayer books, and small 
manuals. Four and a half point was used 
for special miniature editions of classics. 
Type 4 point and below was invented in the 
nineteenth century. Some 3 point was used 
in the United States for music, piece frac- 
tions, and borders only. Type sizes as low 
as 2 point were cut by hand. While these 
smaller type sizes were "wonderful evi- 
dence of skill," they were of "slight value 
in the practice of printing" (De Vinne 
1900, 67-68). 

Table 1 lists the x-heights of smaller 
point sizes for common typefaces. In a 
sample of 26 typefaces used from the mid- 
nineteenth century on, the x-height for 
6-point type ranged From 0.9 mm to 1.4 
mm, with the average measuring 1.17. Ten 
examples of 5 -point text were available, 
and the x-height measured from 0.9 mm to 
1.1 mm, with the average being 0.98. In 
The Rede Lecture 1911, the x-height 
measured 1 .5 mm for captions and 0.9 mm 
for text used in diagrams and charts. Based 
on these figures and the Digital Quality 
Index measurements noted earlier, 600 dpi 
scanning should render the complete 
range of metal type in common usage from 
the mid-nineteenth century. This conclu- 
sion is supported in part by a survey of 50 
quality-control report forms for a current 
National Endowment for the Humanities- 
sponsored preservation microfilming pro- 
ject conducted at Cornell. The height of 
the smallest significant character ranged 
from 1 mm to 1.9 mm — well within the 
CLASS scanner's capability. 

Some experts, including Don Willis 
(1992, 33) of University Microfilms, Inc., 
have argued that 300 dpi would preserve 
99.9% of a page's information content and 
provide "adequate access resolution" al- 
though not archival resolution. Michael 
Lesk (1992, 8) of Bellcore suggests that 
300 dpi scanning is sufficient to ensure 
readability down to 5- or 6-point type. The 
ANSI/AIIM MS44-1988 Standard (10) 
states, "A properly adjusted scanner with a 
scan resolution of 300 points per inch 
should preserve the distinction between 
lower case letters on 4-point type." Most 
agree, however, that if a high-fidelity copy 
of the original is required, higher resolu- 
tions must be used. 
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TABLE 1 

The Rendering of Smaller Type Sizes at 600 dpi Scanning 



Source 1 


Typeface 


x-height 
(mm) 


Digital QI 
Rating 2 


Reproduction 
Quality 3 


Specimen Pages 

r o 


Oldstyle #1 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Specimen Pages 


Oldstyle #1 Italic 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Specimen Pages 


Oldstyle #3 


1.30 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Specimen Pae.es 


Oldstyle #3 Italic 


1.30 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Specimen Pages 


Modern #2 


1.40 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Specimen Pages 


Modem #2 Italic 


1.40 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Specimen Pages 


Modem #3 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Specimen Pages 


Modem #3 Italic 


1.30 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Specimen Pases 


Devinne 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Specimen Pages 


Devinne Italic 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Plantin 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Handbook o) Printing Types 


Plantin Italic 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Baskerville 


1.10 


Excellent 


Hi 
Excellent 


Handbook oj Printing lypes 


Baskerville Italic 


1.10 


Excellent 


c Hi 
Excellent 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Times New Roman 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Times New Roman 
Italic 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Perpetus 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Perpetus Italic 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Bodoni 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Bodoni Italic 4 


1.00 


Excellent 


Excellent 


AlIM Scanner Test Chart 


Spectra 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


AlIM Scanner Test Chart 


Times Roman 


1.00 


Excellent 


Excellent 


AlIM Scanner Test Chart 


Century Schoolbook 
Bold 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


AlIM Scanner Test Chart 


Bodoni Italic 4 


0.90 


Medium 


Excellent 


AlIM Scanner Test Chart 


News Gothic Bold 
Reversed 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


AlIM Scanner Test Chart 


Spartan Medium 


0.90 


Medium 


Excellent 


Book of Specimen Pages 


Modem tflO 5 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Book of Specimen Pages 


Modem #10 Italic 5 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Practice of Typography 


Unlcown Solid 


0.90 


Medium 


Good 


Practice of Typography 


Unkown, Solid 


0.95 


Medium 


Good 


Stephenson Blake Printing 
Type 


Modem #17 


0.90 


Medium 


Good 


Stephenson Blake Printing 
Type 


Modem #17 Italic 


1.00 


Excellent 


Good 


Stephenson Blake Printing 
Type 


Modem #20 


1.00 


Excellent 


Medium 
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TABLE 1 Continued 



Source 1 


Typeface 


x-height 
(mm) 


Digital QI 
Rating 2 


Reproduction 
Quality 3 


Stephenson Blake Printing 
Type 


Modern #20 Italic 


1.00 


excellent 


Medium 


Stephenson Blake Printing 
Type 


Granby 


0.90 


Medium 


Good 


Stephenson Blake Printing 
Type 


.11... I ) . . 1 . ] 

Grandby bold 


u.yu 


Medium 


Good 


AIIM Scanner Chart 


Spectra 


0.90 


Medium 


Medium 


AIIM Scanner Chart 


Times Roman 


0.70 


Medium 


Medium 


AIIM Scanner Chart 


Century Schoolbook 
Bold 


0.80 


Medium 


Medium 


AIIM Scanner Chart 


Bodoni Italic 


0.60 


Medium 


Medium/ 
Marginal 


AIIM Scanner Chart 


New Gothic Bold 
Reversed 


0.80 


Medium 


Medium 


Practice of Typography 


Unknown, Solid 


0.65 


Medium 


Medium 


Practice of Typography 


Unkown, Leaded 


0.70 


Medium 


Medium 


IEEE Test Chart 


Spartan Medium 


0.60 


Medium 


Medium/ 
Good 


IEEE Text Chart 


Spartan Medium 


0.30 


Poor 


Poor 



1 Book of Specimen Pages, New York: Vail Ballou Press, 1934; A Handbook of Printing Types with Notes on 
Style of Composition and Graphic Processes Used by Cowells, London: W. S. Cowell, Ltd., 1947; Thedore 
Low De Vinne, The Practice of Typography, A Treatise on the Processes of Type-Making, The Point System, 
the Names, Sizes, Styles and Prices of Plain Printing Types, New York: The Century Co., 1900; Stephenson 
Blake Printing Types, The Caslon Letter Foundry, Sheffield England, Sheffield, England: 1969; AIIM 
Scanner Test Chart #2; IEEE Std 167A-1987. 

2 There are four levels of QI defined in ANSI/AIIM MS23-1991: 

Excellent — all alphanumeric characters easily readable, with serifs and fine detail resolved (QI = 8) 
Medium — all alphanumeric characters readable without difficulty, but fine detail and serifs may be lost 
(QI = 5) 

Marginal— readable (QI = 3.6) 

Poor— characters barely legible, unacceptable (QI = 3) 

^Cornell staff measured reproduction quality in five categories: 

Excellent — all alphanumeric characters easily readable, with serifs and fine detail represented 
Good — letters separate and distinct serifs rendered, some thickness of lines 

Medium — all alphanumeric characters readable without difficulty, but fine detail and serifs may be lost 

Marginal — readable 

Poor — characters barely legible 

4 Variation in reading between the two samples for Bodoni. 
*>Poor reproduction of lower-case letters in original volume. 



Cornell's findings support this position. 
Lower-resolution scanning can produce 
satisfactory copies from crisp, high-con- 
trast modem documents. However, many 
of the deteriorating volumes scanned at 
Cornell contained irregular features typi- 
cal of the production typography and print- 
ing techniques of the past century and a 



half. Some were illustrated with fine-line 
drawings and annotations or were printed 
in languages such as Japanese where the 
buildup of characters comprised of varying 
strokes is difficult to reproduce at lower 
resolutions. More than half of the volumes 
contained mathematic formulas. It was im- 
portant to the mathematics faculty that 
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these were fully captured. They insisted, 
for example, that plus signs not be turned 
into minus signs, which did occur in one 
instance of using 300 dpi scanning. The 
600 dpi copies successfully captured most 
of these publishing challenges to represent 
faithful and legible reproductions of the 
originals. For instance, at 600 dpi resolu- 
tion, the isolated characters on the AIIM 
Scanner Test Chart #2 were all fully repre- 
sented, including the degree symbol. At 
300 dpi resolution, the symbol was dis- 
played as a solid dot. 

Visual Inspection 

While the Digital Quality Index provides a 
useful means for translating between digi- 
tal and classical resolution, the authors of 
the tutorial on photographic and electronic 
imaging resolution recommended strongly 
that users verify the quality of image cap- 
ture by visually examining the scanner's 
output. Samples of the 5- and 6-point type 
were scanned, printed on paper, and ex- 
amined both with the naked eye and under 
an eye loupe. As table 1 indicates, the 
quality of the reproductions was uniformly 
high. All were easily readable, with serifs 
and fine details rendered. It was interest- 
ing to note that while the facsimile of the 
5-point sample of Modern Number 10 was 
clearly readable, the initial inspection 
under magnification appeared unac- 
ceptable. Some characters were thickened 
or filled in, and several of the ascenders 
truncated. A check of the original page, 
however, revealed that it had been poorly 
printed — the facsimile had merely cap- 
tured these imperfections. It is clear that 
part of one's interpretation of the printed 
page is mental rather than visual. The eye 
is forgiving of minor imperfections and 
trained to "see" complete characters 
where only partial ones exist. 

Some modern technical literature is 
printed at 4-point type, and some charts 
and diagrams used in books from the past 
century and a half contain handwritten 
characters that are below 5-point type in 
size. Measurements of 8 typefaces at 4 
point ranged from 0.6 mm to 0.9 mm, with 
an average of 0.72 mm. The height of the 
smallest handwritten character in the line 



drawing of the ship from page 41 of The 
Rede Lecture measured 0.55 mm, and was 
legibly produced (see sample in appendix 
A). According to the Digital Quality Index 
rating for 600 dpi scanning, 4-point text 
will be rendered with medium quality 
(OJ=5). 

An examination of a number of scanned 
samples of 4-point type under magnifica- 
tion revealed that while all alphanumeric 
characters were clearly readable and dis- 
tinct, type with serifs or in italic was more 
difficult to capture than sans serif or 
Roman type. Note on table 1 that the 
Roman Spartan Medium, which is a very 
plain, sans serif type with an x-height of 
0.6 mm, reproduced extremely well, while 
the Italics Bodoni, an ornate serif type, 
which also has an x-height of 0.6 mm, re- 
produced without some of the fine detail 
or serifs intact. The photographic nature of 
the IEEE target contributes to the higher 
quality of the rendition of the Spartan Me- 
dium type. The AIIM target, which con- 
tains samples of the Bodoni Italic, is an 
ink-on-paper type and more closely re- 
sembles letterpress printing common in 
books published in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. 

Finally, one sample of 2-point type lo- 
cated on the IEEE test chart was scanned, 
but 600 dpi resolution was not sufficient to 
reproduce legibly all the lower-case char- 
acters. The x-height of the 2-point text 
measured 0.3 mm. Obviously type this 
small falls below the range that 600 dpi 
resolution can reproduce. Note, however, 
that the 2-point was also beyond the con- 
ventional film's capabilities. 

Based on these experiments, it appears 
that the resolution power of 600 dpi binary 
scanning will produce film that meets 
RLG's specifications for excellence (<?i=8) 
for most text printed at 5 point type and 
larger, and it can be used to produce mi- 
crofilm that meets the ANSI/AIIM MS23- 
1991 standard for acceptable quality 
(pj=5) for text printed at 4-point type and 
larger. Given the CLASS scanning system's 
technical capabilities and the widespread 
use of typefaces 5 point and above in the 
printing of books between 1800 and 1960, 
Cornell has concluded that 600 dpi scan- 
ning and the production of digital COM 
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can serve as a viable means for capturing 
and preserving brittle books. Obviously, 
higher-resolution scanning would be bet- 
ter, and 900 dpi production scanners might 
be practical before long. However, a guid- 
ing principle of the Cornell project was 
that the use of digital technology must 
result in products of sufficiently high 
quality and must be cost effective to be 
considered viable for the preservation of 
deteriorating library materials. Higher- 
resolution scanners are currendy available, 
but because the scanning time is very slow, 
the cost of image capture would be pro- 
hibitive. 

The Capture of Illustrated Text 

The CLASS scanning system was designed 
primarily to capture text and, as has been 
shown, it is quite effective in doing so. It 
also has potential for reproducing illustra- 
tions in a manner comparable or superior 
to high -contrast black-and-white micro- 
filming. Indeed, critics of the Photo- 
graphic Quality Index method say that it 
fails to consider the quality and composi- 
tion of the original document. This is 
lessened if the QI is linked with the guide- 
lines for background density, although a 
microfilm reproduction of illustrated text 
can be within acceptable ranges for both 
density and resolution and still represent 
an unsatisfactory copy of the original 

The Commission on Preservation and 
Access' Joint Task Force on Text and 
Image recendy found that current micro- 
filming techniques are adequate for pre- 
serving illustrated text that consists of line 
drawings, woodcuts, or other simple 
"edge-based representations." However, 
the report also concluded: 'The preserva- 
tion of halftone illustrations and accom- 
panying text cannot be handled satisfac- 
torily — for most scholarly purposes — by 
high-contrast black-and-white filming. 
Too much differentiation within the image 
is lost, and essential details needed for 
interpretation simply vanish" (Joint Task 
Force 1992, 26). As noted earlier, there is 
great promise in the use of continuous- 
tone or color microfilm for capturing il- 
lustrated text containing halftones and 
photographs, but a number of issues as- 



sociated with the use of this film to meet 
national preservation standards still await 
resolution. The current practice is to shoot 
an illustrated page twice, once to highlight 
the text and the second time to provide the 
best capture of the illustration. 

One decided advantage that digital 
technology has over light lens processes is 
that a page containing both text and il- 
lustration can be captured in a manner that 
optimizes the reproduction of both. Text 
can be treated as high contrast, halftones 
as gray scale, and the two merged into one 
digital image. As noted earlier, the sample 
volume, The Rede Lecture 1911, contained 
halftones and line drawings embedded in 
text. At the time it was scanned, techni- 
cians experimented with the use of an early 
windowing application that is intended to 
treat different areas of a page, such as a 
halftone image, as distinct from the sur- 
rounding text, with different image pro- 
cessing parameters. The line art was 
scanned in the same manner as text, and 
the sample ship drawings illustrate that 
line art reproduces remarkably well. The 
rendering of halftones was less successful. 
As a consequence, some of the darker or 
lighter parts of a halftone were interpreted 
as text and rendered as black or white bars 
or squares. This phenomenon was most 
evident on the digital COM. 

The scanning technicians have sub- 
sequendy worked with new software itera- 
tions and have gained critical experience 
with employing a windowing function and 
a variety of filters, Tonal Reproduction 
Curve maps, and screens to capture half- 
tones in a superior manner. 

Despite the limitations of the image 
capture process used in preparing the dig- 
ital files for The Rede Lecture, the digital 
COM offered an advantage over high- 
contrast film by faithfully rendering the 
quality of the digital version. The Micro- 
graphics EBR System 3000 reproduces 
digital illustrations remarkably well. Be- 
cause the electron beam is extremely 
small, it provides exceptionally fine resolu- 
tion with hard dots, sharp edges, a wide 
halftone range, and sharp continuous-tone 
imaging. This results in the quality of the 
output being comparable to the quality of 
the input, which is in marked contrast to 
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conventional microfilming. As with text, 
there appears to be negligible degrading of 
the digital image when it is recorded to 
film; thus, the improved quality of half- 
tones reproduced by windowing should 
translate quite faithfully to film. Yale Uni- 
versity's proposed project to convert large 
quantities of preserved library materials 
from microfilm to digital images should 
provide valuable comparative data on the 
issue of image quality (Waters 1991; Wa- 
ters and Weaver 1992). 

The major distinction between digital 
imaging and light lens photography for 
halftone reproduction centers on a 
tradeoff between resolution and tonal re- 
production. Conventional high-contrast 
filming is capable of achieving extremely 
high resolutions, but it sacrifices detail and 
the full range of shading. Binary scanning 
at 600 dpi cannot compete with conven- 
tional filming in recording fine lines, but 
by using a variety of software enhance- 
ments, it can pick up details often lost to 
shadow in high-contrast filming. 

Samples of halftone printouts from the 
two positive films are located in appendix 
A. While a printout greatly degrades the 
image, these samples serve to illustrate the 
difference between digital COM and con- 
ventional filming. Note that in the conven- 
tional film representation of figure 23, 
much of the detail of the dynamo is lost in 
shadow. By comparison, the digital COM 
version provides superior tonal reproduc- 
tion, even though the image is not as crisp 
as the one produced by conventional film- 
ing. This admittedly limited test suggests 
that the use of digital technology holds 
promise for producing microfilm that pro- 
vides comparable text capture with better 
reproduction of halftones than is possible 
with today's conventional microfilming 
techniques. 

Viewer perceptions of quality and res- 
olution have been studied by Michael 
Ester of the Getty Art History Information 
Program. His study was limited to gray 
scale and color scanning. Similar studies 
for binary scanning should be conducted 
to compare the relative quality of binary 
scanning to gray scale and color scanning 
as well as photographic processes (Ester 
1990, 51-63). As noted elsewhere, Don 



Willis of University Microfilms, Inc., has 
proposed a solution that would incorporate 
600 dpi resolution with 8 levels of gray. 

Of course, with digital technology the 
paper copy can be produced direcdy from 
the digital file and thus would not suffer 
the degradation introduced by the 
reader/printer. The draft AIIM Technical 
Report (TR26) A Tutorial on Photographic 
and Electronic Imaging Resolution makes 
the point that the requirements of the out- 
put should determine the image quality 
level of the individual system components. 
In one example involving conventional 
filming, the report concluded that the final 
output document was more than 25% 
lower than the least resolving component 
in the image chain (AIIM 1992, 9): 

We have gone from an original document 
that was quite legible to a retrieved docu- 
ment that is marginally legible, despite the 
fact that the resolutions for the camera, 
film, and reader/printer components far 
exceed the resolution of the original 
source document. 

Appendix A contains samples of the 
same pages printed direcdy from the digi- 
tal files by means of the Xerox Docutech. 
In addition to improved quality, printing 
on demand from the digital files will en- 
courage use. Moreover, maintaining the 
digital files and making them accessible in 
a networked environment will lead to new 
methods of access not possible with micro- 
film or with paper. Digital technology al- 
lows for the separation of the media for 
preservation, duplication, access, and use. 
What is scanned and stored can be very 
different from what is printed and what is 
viewed on screen. 

Costs and Availability of Digital 
COM Service Bureaus 

There is great potential in using digital 
technology to capture brittle material and 
to produce microfilm as a preservation 
backup. However, many issues remain to 
be resolved before this becomes a practical 
alternative. The first issue concerns costs 
and the availability of service bureaus to 
record the computer output microfilm. To 
date, Cornell knows of only one company, 
Image Graphics, that is prepared to offer 
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this service. While the company's primary 
interest lies in marketing the Micro- 
graphics EBR System 3000, it realizes that 
many institutions cannot afford to pur- 
chase its system (Morgan 1992). As has 
been reported, Cornell experienced 
some concerns about the quality of the 
processing of the film and the use of the 
SO-219 film base. While both concerns 
could be adequately addressed by Image 
Graphics, or by having the processing 
subcontracted to another service 
bureau, there would be a period of ad- 
justment and some costs associated with 
meeting ANSI/AIIM standards. 

In a letter of December 5, 1991, Put- 
nam Morgan, marketing manager for 
Image Graphics, quoted a price per book 
for the production of digital COM of $50 
for the Kodak SO-219 and $25 for Kodak 
HQ Imagelink, with the price differential 
attributed to the cost of the film stock. 
Image Graphics would also have charged a 
one-time set-up fee of $5,000 for "non- re- 
curring engineering and coordination" and 
would have preferred to convert to the use 
of HQ Imagelink slowly over time. These 
charges were based on an average of 300 
pages per book and 2,400 pages per roll of 
film for film lengths of 120 to 125 feet. A 
discount price was also given for a high 
volume of work (1,000-2,000 volumes per 
month was $20; 2,000-3,000 volumes per 
month was $18). The per-frame charge, 
exclusive of the one-time fee would be 
close to $.17 per frame or $.083 per page. 

This cost might seem high, but it should 
be remembered that it reflects start-up 
costs for a new service; the cost should 
come down over time. Moreover, the cost 
might compare favorably to the cost of 
converting film to digital images. Esti- 
mates for this conversion run from several 
cents per frame to $1.50 per page for the 
creation of digital images from 35mm film. 
The range in price might reflect additional 
costs associated with indexing the digital 
images. In addition, much of the work in 
film-to-digital conversion is being done for 
banking and financial applications and is 
limited to 16mm microfilm. A recent con- 
tract for converting 35mm film to 500 dpi 
digital images was $.35 per page. 

Some of the difficulty associated with 



the conversion lies in dealing with two-up 
microfilm (two pages per frame). Software 
algorithms to bisect the images need to be 
written. In addition, if two-up filming is 
converted, the resolution of the individual 
pages could be halved; for instance, 600 
dpi resolution for the frame could result in 
a 300 dpi page resolution. If any considera- 
tion is given to converting microfilm to 
digital images, it might well prove better in 
the long run to begin microfilming mate- 
ria] with one image per frame rather than 
the more traditional two images per frame 
(Demas 1992), Nonetheless, if the only 
goal is to produce preservation microfilm 
at two images per frame, conventional mi- 
crographics continues to be cheaper than 
using digital technology. On the other 
hand, if die goal is to enhance access and 
use while also creating a preservation 
master, scanning first could be less expen- 
sive than filming first. 

Conclusion 

Cornell believes that preservation quality 
microfilm can be produced from 600 dpi 
scanning and recommends that this op- 
tion — including costs, vendor relations, 
and large-scale conversion — continue to 
be explored. Cornell had initially con- 
sidered converting a large number of digi- 
tal books to microfilm in 1992 but decided 
against this for several reasons, the primary 
one being a considerable delay in the 
development of the document structure 
software that will be required for merging 
microfilm targets with digital page images 
and for reel programming. The document 
editing software has recently become 
available from Xerox Corporation. Addi- 
tional software programming will be re- 
quired to extend it to cover the merging of 
digital images with the requisite targets 
and to create microfilm reel contents. A 
proposal to conduct a digital-to-microfilm 
demonstration project has been submitted 
to a federal funding agency. 

Cornell also recommends that distinct 
definitions of quality be developed for the 
use of digital technology as a preservation 
alternative. Today, quality control for 
image scanning is defined in terms of each 
scanning system's capabilities and how well 
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it performs. There are no objective re- 
quirements analogous to those set for 
creating preservation microfilm. As has 
been seen, micrographics standards define 
acceptable film in terms of resolution and 
density, but they do not provide a means 
for evaluating the quality of captured il- 
lustrations, in particular halftones and 
photographs. Furthermore, these stand- 
ards are not totally transfe rrable to digitally 
produced microfilm, as the problems of 
using resolution test patterns attest. Sec- 
ond, film density is a software-controlled 
variable in the production of digital COM 
and might have less bearing on the image 
quality than it does in conventional micro- 
filming. Third, micrographics standards 
are based on defining quality for the pre- 
servation copy (film) and not the use copy 
(paper). This is problematic given the de- 
gradation caused by converting from film 
to paper via a reader/printer. Fourth, un- 
like micrographics, quality standards for 
digitally captured material could vary ac- 
cording to the type of document being 
scanned (gray scale versus binary) and the 
medium of the use copy (paper, film, on- 
screen image). 

Finally, Cornell recommends that 
draft-quality standards for digital tech- 
nology be developed by a group of experts 
from a variety of disciplines, including pre- 
servation administration, micrographics, 
photography, image science, digital tech- 
nology, the standards-setting field, and re- 
search scholars. This group should develop 
shared definitions of quality for digitally 
produced copies — including paper, film, 
and on-screen display — and should pre- 
sent them to the broader library preserva- 
tion community for review, modification, 
and adoption. These definitions would 
assist in the knowledgeable use of digital 
technology as a means to preserve and 
make available deteriorating library 
materials. 
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APPENDIX A 

Samples of Film Printouts and Direct Digital Printing 
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Film Printout from Conventional Film. 
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Fig. " 40. Diagram showing growth in size of Turbine-in'opclled Merchant Ships. 



Film Printout from Raster COM. 




" Maaretarjia " and " Lusitania," hoilt 1907 ; length, 785 ft. ; displacement, 40,000 Ions ; shaft horse-power, 74,000 ; apeed, 26 knots. 



Fig. 40. Diagram showing growth in size of Turbine-propelled Merchant Ships. 



Printed Directly from Digital Image. 
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Printout from Conventional Film . 
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DYNAMO FOR TURBINE DRIVE 19 

from 80,000 to 120,000 or more. \Vith the 
first figure a loss of efficiency of about 10 per 
cent, below the highest attainable is accepted, 
and with the latter figure the deficit is only 
about 3 per cent. 

The construction of a suitable dynamo 
to run with the turbine involved nearly as 
much trouble as the turbine itself:* the chief 
features were the adoption of very low 
magnetic densities in the armature core and 
small diameters and means to resist the great 
centrifugal forces as shown in the views on 
page 18. The dynamo was also mounted in 
elastic bearings. Now that the turbine has 
found its most suitable field in large powers 
to which we always looked forward and as 
the speed of revolution has been conse- 
quently reduced, elasticity in the bearings is 
less essential, and in large land plants and in 
marine work rigid bearings are universal. 

There are many forms of turbines on 
the market. It is only necessary, however, 
for us here to consider the four chief types 
which are : — 

2—2 



Printout from Conventional Film. 
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Printout from Digital COM. 
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Printout from Digital COM. 
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Unking Successive Entries 
Based upon the OCLC Control 
Number, ISSN, or LCCN 

Robert Alan 

The feasibility of using machine links based upon the presence of standard 
record control numbers in linking entries to cluster successive-entry serial 
bibliographic records was studied. Two potential scenarios were considered 
for clustering serial successive entries in a database of predominantly CON- 
SER authenticated records. A sample of 400 title changes was studied to 
determine the occurrences of OCLC control numbers, ISSNs, and LCCNs in 
linkingfields. In all, 71.29% of title-change recordsets would be linked if an 
approach is used that takes into account the presence of all of any one of the 
types of standard record control numbers in the required linkingfields. 



JL itle changes are a significant charac- 
teristic of serials. Blixrud (1988) reported 
that during the course of a year an aver- 
age of 15% of the National Serials Data 
Program (NSDF) prepublicarion records 
represented title changes. Statistics for 
the entire Cooperative Online Serials 
Program (CONSER) file indicated that 
approximately 31% of records had a link- 
ing 780 field and 25% a 785 field. Al- 
though the statistics presented by Blixrud 
do not preclude a single record from 
having more than one occurrence of a 
linking field, a significant segment of the 
CONSER file has experienced a change 
of entry. Tillett (1992) reported that 47% 



of serial records (151,793) in the 1968- 
July 1976 Library of Congress machine- 
readable database contained linking 78X 
fields other than those for absorbed titles. 
Effective access to such a significant seg- 
ment of the total serial population re- 
quires further examination. 

The handling of serial title changes in 
the catalog has varied over the years. Serial 
cataloging standards have evolved from 
earliest-entry to latest-entry to the current 
Standard of successive entry, based upon 
the earliest issue. 

Sanctioned by both the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Cataloging Rules (AACR) and Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules, 2nd edition, 
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1988 Revision (AACR2R), the current 
standard of successive-entry cataloging re- 
quires the creation of separate biblio- 
graphic records for each change of entry. 
The successive-entry records are linked by 
use of United States Machine-Readable 
Cataloging (USMARC) 780 fields to the 
preceding entry and 785 fields to the 
succeeding entry. Automated systems have 
the capability of indexing the linking fields. 

The 1949 ALA Cataloging Rules for 
Author and Title Entries sanctioned latest- 
entry cataloging based upon the latest 
manifestation of the title, with earlier serial 
entries appearing in title varies notes in the 
247 field. The 247 field can also be indexed 
in automated systems. 

Latest entry was preceded by earliest- 
entry cataloging. Rule 121 of the 1908 Cat- 
alog Rules, Author and Title Entries, states 
that the Library Association sanctioned 
use of a single bibliographic record based 
upon the earliest manifestation of the se- 
rial publication. Later tides are added to 
the base record as title varies notes. 

The development of automated re- 
trieval systems and the migration from 
card to online catalogs have fueled the 
debate over the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each cataloging standard. North- 
western University Library selectively 
adopted a form of latest-entry cataloging 
to overcome certain problems en- 
countered in its integrated online system 
caused by the scattering of bibliographic, 
acquisitions, holdings, and circulation data 
for serials that have changed entry and 
were split into multiple successive entries. 
Cole (1986), Zajanc (1986), and Lim 
(1986) urge the use of a single biblio- 
graphic record to minimize the workload 
involved with recataloging title changes. 
The updating of a single record is far less 
costly than creating successive-entry bibli- 
ographic records each time a serial 
changes entry. 

Conversely, successive entry offers sim- 
plicity for description of complicated 
materials. Successive entry is a standard 
that can be applied uniformly to all types 
of serial entry changes, regardless of the 
level of complexity. While at Northwestern 
latest entry was implemented to overcome 
the scattering of associated order, hold- 



ings, and circulation records in the online 
catalog, Bernhardt (1988) points out that 
successive-entry cataloging might in fact 
best serve the complex processing require- 
ments for serials. The attachment of order, 
receipt, holdings, and circulation informa- 
tion for multiple serial entries to one re- 
cord can lead to confusion. It would be far 
more difficult to rely upon a single biblio- 
graphic record to support multiple, com- 
plex title changes than to break out into 
separate successive entries. 

Supporters of earliest and latest entry 
contend that those standards provide the 
most efficient access to the entire publica- 
tion history of a serial. By virtue of indexing 
earlier and later serial entries in a single 
bibliographic record, the user is provided 
with one-stop shopping. However, Bern- 
hardt argues that when searching a title 
that has been cataloged using latest entry, 
"a user may retrieve a record for a 
completely different tide than the one 
searched and not recognize it as the same 
serial." The catalog user must be relied 
upon to read and interpret the record to 
determine whether the desired serial tide 
has been retrieved. This might be even 
more troubling if entry changes are com- 
plex and numerous. 

It can also be argued that successive- 
entry cataloging does not currendy provide 
efficient access in the online catalog. Tillett 
(1991) states that the preferred method of 
linking successive-entry records is the use 
of linked added entries to the immediately 
preceding and succeeding entries in the 
sequence. Indexing of the preceding and 
succeeding entries will retrieve only a set 
of bibliographic records that, at best, 
would include two or three records in a 
sequence of entry changes. Complex serial 
tide changes that include more than three 
successive-entry records require multiple 
searches to retrieve all bibliographic re- 
cords in the sequence. 

Online systems have the capability of 
indexing 780 and 785 fields. Arguments 
can be made against indexing the linking 
fields because of the confusion that can 
result when multiple records are retrieved 
that might or might not be related to the 
serial being searched. As a result, many 
"choose not to index the linking fields in 
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their local systems and rely upon linking 
notes embedded within the bibliographic 
record to lead catalog users to the preced- 
ing or succeeding entry. 

Leazer (1992) comments that although 
the US MARC format provides for an au- 
tomatic mechanism for linking multiple 
bibliographic records via linking fields, 
natural language headings and notes are 
used primarily to provide linkages to re- 
lated records. He urges more thought be 
given to expressing effectively the relation- 
ships of linked bibliographic records in an 
automated environment. 

The purpose of this article is not to 
debate fully the virtues of the associated 
serials cataloging practices but to explore 
the possibility of using machine links to 
provide efficient access to serial tide 
changes. Rather than readopting latest- 
entry or earliest-entry cataloging, time 
would be better spent investigating 
methods of using automation to provide 
efficient access to serial tide changes, 
while at the same time preserving the con- 
cept of successive entry. 

Background 

Bernhardt (1988) developed a model for 
creating meaningful screen displays for se- 
rial title changes. The model programmati- 
cally clusters successive entries based 
upon the presence of local system record 
control numbers in the 780 and 785 fields 
of the bibliographic record. She presented 
possible screen displays that would pro- 
vide the main entry (tide proper) and 
either numeric/chronologic designation or 
a holdings statement field for each change 
of entry for a serial in one screen display. 
Bernhardt's approach provides for effi- 
cient access to the bibliographic and hold- 
ings information for serial tide changes. 

While Bernhardt proposed using a local 
system record control number, would it 
not be more advantageous to consider 
using existing linking numbers in an en- 
vironment of shared systems as opposed to 
creating separate links over and over again 
on each local system? What is the feasi- 
bility of using either the OCLC Online 
Computer Library Center, Inc. control 
number. International Standard Serials 




Number (ISSN), or Library of Congress 
control number (LCCN) to cluster rec- 
ords? The USMARC format provides the 
necessary linking fields and subfieldmg to 
develop a programmatic approach as pro- 
posed by Bernhardt for clustering serial 
title changes. However, clustering is still 
dependent upon the presence 
numbers in < 



Extending Bernhardt^ Model 

To extend the work of Bernhardt by deter- 
mining the feasibility of linking multiple 
successive entries based upon the pre- 
sence of standard record control numbers 
in the linking 780 and 785 fields, the study 
reported here was designed. The proposed 
matching algorithms are based upon the 
presence of a bibliographic record for each 
successive change of entry, each of which 
contains 780 or 785 field(s) and a linking 
number that corresponds to the number 
appearing in either the 001 (OCLC control 
number), 010 (LC control number), or 022 
(ISSN). 

001 = 780/785 *w OCoLC 
010 *a = 780/785 *w DLC 
022 *a = 780/785 *x ISSN 

Matching based upon text strings was 
not considered. Coyle (1985) points out 
that a machine algorithm has much less 
inferential ability when faced with ambigu- 
ous or conflicting data. Variations in text 
strings in the 780 and 785 fields cannot be 
efficiendy accommodated by machine 
matching. Inconsistencies may be the re- 
sult of varying cataloging codes, practices, 
or errors in data entry. 

In the example in figure 1, the OCLC 
control number appearing in subfield *w 
was used. The linking number points to the 
001 with the same OCLC control number. 
Therefore, if Journal D is searched, the 
proposed linking program searches for any 
780 or 785 fields. If found, the program 
then searches for subfield *w with the pre- 
fix "OCoLC." And, if found, the OCLC 
control number is searched against the 
001s for a matching number. In turn, the 
OCLC control numbers in subfield *w of 
the 780 and 785 fields of Journal B point 
to the 001s with matching numbers. The 
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245 00 


aTitle A 


7B5 16 


tTitle B 


785 16 


w(OCoLC)222 


tTitle C 




w(OCOLC)333 



001 222 

245 00 aTitle B 

780 01 tTitle A 

w(OCoLC)lll 
785 16 tTitle D 

W(OCOLC)444 
785 16 tTitle E 

w(OCoLC)555 



001 333 

245 00 aTitle C 

780 01 tTitle A 

W(OCOLC)111 
785 16 tTitle F 

w(OCoLC)666 



001 444 


245 00 


aTitle D 


780 01 


tTitle B 




w(OCoLC)222 



001 555 


245 00 


aTitle E 


780 01 


tTitle B 




W(OCOLC)222 



001 666 


245 00 


aTitle F 


780 00 


tTitle C 




w(OCoLC)333 



Figure 1. Schematic of Title Change Linking Relationship. 



program continues clustering entries until 
all OCLC control numbers appearing in 
subfield *w have been searched against the 
001s. 

Based upon Bernhardt's model and 
proposed screen designs, a search by one 
entry in a title -change record set would 
result in a screen that displays a cluster of 
all related linked records in sequential 

In the previous example, the OCLC 
control number was used to link the bibli- 
ographic records. The ISSN or LCCN also 
could be used. The advantage of using the 
OCLC control number is that the number 
is system generated and unique and will 
always be present in the 001 field of the 
OCLC records. However, the OCLC con- 
trol number must still be correctly entered 
in subfield *w of the 780 or 785 field(s). 
The ISSN and LCCN must be assigned 
and correctly entered in the 022 and 010 
fields as well as subfields *x and *w of the 
linking 780 and 785 fields. 



Two potential approaches to linking se- 
rial tide changes were examined. The first 
approach is dependent upon the presence 
of a specific linking number type in all 
linking fields in a set of successive-entry 
bibliographic records. The program might 
look only for the OCLC control number 
and ignore the ISSN and LCCN. Con- 
versely, the program might look only for 
the ISSN and ignore the presence of the 
OCLC control number and LCCN. What 
percentage of records for serial tide 
changes are linked based upon the pre- 
sence of the OCLC control number, or the 
ISSN, or the LCCN? If this approach were 
adopted, which linking number would be 
preferred based upon the occurrence of 
that number as opposed to other linking 
numbers? 

The second approach is based upon a 
hierarchy, which is dependent upon the 
presence of all the OCLC control num- 
bers, ISSNs, or LCCNs in the linking fields 
in a set of successive-entry bibliographic 
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Title B has been published under various titles. 
TITLES: LIBRARY HOLDINGS: 



Title A 



1965-1980 



2. 


Title 


B 


1981-1989 


3. 


Title 


C 


1981-1989 



4. 


Title 


D 


1990- 


5. 


Title 


E 


1990- 


6. 


Title 


F 


1990- 



Figure 2. Possible Screen Display. 



records. The program would first look for 
the linking number type that had the 
highest probability of linking all succes- 
sive-entry records. For example, if the 
OCLC control number had die highest 
probability of correctly appearing in the 
linking fields of all records, the program 
would first search for subfield *w. As with 
the first approach, the OCLC control 
numbers appearing in linking fields are 
matched against the 001s. If the linking 
780 and 785 fields lack an OCLC control 
number that matches an 001, but an ISSN 
or LCCN is present, the program would 
then start over and search by the next 
linking number in the hierarchy. If the next 
number was the LCCN, but the LCCN did 
not appear in the linking field, the ISSN 
appearing in subfield *x would be 
searched. If either this number did not 
appear in subfield *x of the linking field or 
did not appear in an 022 of a linked bibli- 
ographic record, the search would fail and, 
at best, only a partial cluster would occur. 



It was assumed that there would be more 
title changes linked by using all three types 
of linking numbers than by depending on 
only one type. 

The advantage of the second approach 
is the higher probability of the occurrence 
of all of at least one type of linking number 
in each Unking entry of a title-change re- 
cord set. A disadvantage would be the 
complexity of the linking program. 

The study reported here was designed 
to test the feasibility of both approaches by 
measuring the occurrence of linking fields 
and linking numbers in sets of successive- 
en by serial bibliographic records in the 
OCLC Online Union Catalog. 

Methodology 

To accomplish the objective of the study, 
serial title changes were analyzed in the 
Online Union Catalog. For purposes of the 
study, serial title changes were defined as 
any change of main entry or tide proper 
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that resulted in the presence of 780 or 785 
fields in a serial bibliographic record. 

Samples were drawn from the subset of 
the Online Union Catalog that constitutes 
the CONSER authenticated records, des- 
ignated by the presence of an 042 field 
containing codes that signify that records 
are in conformance with CONSER stand- 
ards and practices. The sample records 
provided access to sets of linked succes- 
sive-entry records. From the outset, there 
was an expectation that the majority of the 
sample records would be linked to other 
CONSER authenticated records, thus 
yielding results that would be more reflec- 
tive of the CONSER subset than the entire 
Online Union Catalog. 

The Library of Congress supplied ran- 
dom samples from the CONSER database. 
The minimum sample size was calculated 
to be 362 records using the formula 

z 2 

n = ^p(l-p) 

where "e" is the error level of precision, "z" 
represents a 95% confidence interval, and 
"p" the probability that a title change will 
cluster based upon the presence of at least 
one type of record control number in all 
linking fields of a title-change record set, 
or based upon a small test sample. 

After consultation with staff at the Li- 
brary of Congress, two distinct samples of 
400 records were drawn from a subset of 
the CONSER file on January 22, 1991. The 
samples consisted of 400 CONSER 
authenticated serial bibliographic records 
that had either a 780 or 785 field. Each of 
the 400 records was considered to be a 
separate title change due to the presence 
of either a 780 or 785 field. The 780 and 
785 fields in one of the two samples were 
searched on OCLC by linking numbers, if 
present. If linking numbers did not appear 
in a 780 or 785 field, the linking author-tide 
entry was searched. The process continued 
until all 780s or 785s appearing in the 
records had been searched. 

The results of the initial sample were 
not what was expected. A significant pro- 
portion of the records (31.25%) repre- 
sented records authenticated by partici- 
pants in the U.S. Newspaper Program. 
Further consultation with Library of Con- 



gress staff indicated that the percentage of 
serial bibliographic records coded as news- 
papers retrieved in the study was signifi- 
cantly higher than the proportion in the 
entire CONSER database. The news- 
papers were primarily linked by LCCN, 
which had a significant impact on the over- 
all results of the study. It was decided that 
additional samples would be required that 
would be more reflective of the entire 
serial file. 

The Library of Congress provided ad- 
ditional random samples drawn from the 
CONSER file on June 17, 1991. This time, 
two distinct random samples were drawn 
that segregated newspapers from non- 
newspapers. The sample used in this study 
consisted of 400 non-newspaper biblio- 
graphic records randomly drawn from a 
subset (184,403 bibliographic records) of 
the CONSER file that included all records 
with either a linking 780 or 785 field that 
were coded as successive-entry records 
and not coded as newspapers. The second 
sample of newspaper records will be con- 
sidered at a future date. 

For each of the 400 tide-change record 
sets, the following information was re- 
corded on a summary data sheet: total 
number of bibliographic records retrieved; 
presence or lack of necessary 780 or 785 
fields; and the presence or lack of correct 
linking OCLC, ISSN, and LCCN num- 
bers. Each tide-change record set, con- 
sisting of bibliographic records with 780 
and 785 fields, was examined to determine 
whether the records within the set were 
either CONSER authenticated or un- 
authenticated. Upon completion of the re- 
view of retrievable records comprising 
each of the 400 title-change record sets, a 
determination was made whether the set 
was correcdy linked by OCLC, ISSN, and 
LCCN numbers. 

Results 

The 400 title-change record sets resulted 
in a total of 1,629 successive -entry records 
being retrieved on OCLC for a mean of 

from 1 to 32 retrievable successive-entry 
records per set (see table 1). Although the 
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TABLE 1 

Range and Frequency of 
Bibliographic Records Retrieved 
per Title-Change Record Set 
(n=400) 

No. Records No. Records 

per Title- per Title- 

Change Change 

Record Set Frequency Record Set Frequency 



1 3 10 


3 


2 146 11 


6 


3 102 12 


1 


4 55 13 


2 


5 28 18 


4 


6 15 19 


3 


7 15 23 


2 


8 9 24 


1 


8 4 32 


1 


Mean = 4.07. 

Standard deviation = 3.6. 




TABLE 2 




Occurrence of Authenticated 
Records (n= 1,629) 


CONSER Authentication No. 


•a 


Authenticated 1,514 


92.94' 


Unauthenticated 11 


57.10 


95% confidence interval = ± 1.24%. 




distribution shows that a larger proportion 
of title-change record sets had the fewer 
number of retrievable records, 23.5% of 
the sets consisted of record totals that 
exceeded the mean of 4.07. 



The overwhelming majority of records 
retrieved were CONSER authenticated, 
as 92.94% were authenticated and 57.1% 
were unauthenticated (see table 2). Of the 
authenticated records, 97.23% (1,472) had 
either an encoding level of "blank" or "I," 
and 2.77% (42) had an encoding level of 
"7." There was an expectation that the 
overall quality of the records was high 
based upon such a large proportion of the 
records being authenticated. Therefore, 
the results of the study were more reflec- 
tive of a database of CONSER authenti- 
cated serials than the entire Online Union 
Catalog of authenticated and unauthenti- 
cated serial bibliographic records. 



Each of the 1,629 bibliographic records 
retrieved on OCLC was reviewed for the 
presence of 780 and 785 fields. The 1,629 
records had a total of 1,198 linking 780 and 
1 ,31 1 linking 785 fields present for a mean 
of 1.54 linking fields per record or a mean 
of 6.27 linking 780 and 785 fields per title- 
change record set. Of the total of 2,509 
linking fields, 1.08% (27) were linked to 
bibliographic records that were not pre- 
sent on OCLC. In each case, the 27 linking 
entries were to the earliest occurrences in 
the sequence of successive entries. There- 
fore, of the 2,509 linking entries, 98.92% 
(2,482) were linked to bibliographic re- 
cords retrieved on OCLC. 

Of the 400 title-change record sets, 3 of 
the sets consisted of a single successive 
entry linked to a preceding serial entry not 
yet present in the Online Union Catalog 
(see table 1). Therefore, 397 of the original 
sample of 400 title-change record sets had 

2 or more records that required linking 
numbers to cluster successive-entry re- 
cords. The remaining 397 title-change re- 
cord sets, comprising 1,626 successive- 
entry records containing 2,482 linking 
fields to records appearing in the Online 
Union Catalog, were reviewed to deter- 
mine whether all of the OCLC, ISSN, and 
LCCN links were in place for each of the 
sets. 

The linking numbers were checked for 
accuracy against the corresponding 001, 
010, and 022 fields in each of the linked 
bibliographic records. Again, a linking 
number was considered to be correct if the 
number appearing in subfield *x or *w of 
the linking 780 and 785 fields corre- 
sponded to the number present in the 001 
(OCLC control number), 022 subfield *a 
(ISSN), or 010 subfield *a (LCCN). Table 

3 presents the number of occurrences of 
each type of record control number in the 
2,482 linking fields of the 1,626 records 
retrieved, which comprise the 397 title - 
change record sets. The OCLC control 
number (66.56%) and the LCCN (52.86%) 
appeared correctly in the majority of re- 
cords retrieved, while the ISSN correcdy 
appeared in only 34.13% of all records 
retrieved. In all cases, the error rate was 
below 1% for those linking numbers that 
were present in the linking fields. 
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TABLE 3 

Occurrences of Linking Numbers in all Linking Entries (n=2,482) 

Type of Linking Correct Linking Incorrect Lacks Linking 
Number Numbers % Linking Numbers % Number %* 

OCLC 1,652 66.56" 10 .40 820 33.04 

LCCN 1,312 52.86' 13 .52 1,157 46.62 

ISSN 847 34.131 11 .U 1.624 65.43 

N = 2,482 linking 780 and 785 fields in 397 title-change record sets with 2 or more bibliographic records. 
"95% confidence interval = ± 1.86%. 
'95% confidence interval = ± 1.96%. 



When records did not have the correct 
linking number in place, the cause was the 
OCLC control number, ISSN, or LCCN 
not being entered into the appropriate 
subfield of the linking 780 and 785 fields. 
In all cases, at least one type of linking 
number was available in the records. The 
OCLC control number was available in all 
records retrieved, and the ISSN and 
LCCN were available in more than 90% of 
the records retrieved. 

Model One : Matching Algorithm 
Based upon Presence of One Type 
of Linking Number 

For a tide-change record set to be linked 
correcdy, all of one type, but only one type, 
of record control number must be present 
in the corresponding linking fields. The 
results were not encouraging (see table 4). 
While the correct OCLC control number 
appeared in 66.56% of the corresponding 
linking fields in all records retrieved (see 
table 3), only 43.07% of the tide-change 
record sets with 2 or more retrievable re- 
cords had all of the OCLC control num- 
bers in the 001 and the corresponding sub- 
field *w of the 780 and 785 fields. Both the 
LCCN (38.54%) and ISSN (26.7%) ex- 
perienced a similar, although not as signif- 
icant, change in the number of correct 
linking numbers appearing in all of the 
retrieved records versus the number of 
record sets that were correcdy linked by 
either of those record control numbers. 
The low percentage of tide-change record 
sets linked can again be attributed direcdy 
to the appropriate record control numbers 
not being entered in the linking 780 and 
785 fields, not to the numbers being un- 
available in the unlinked records. 



When analyzing each of the title - 
change record sets that were correctly 
linked by at least one type of linking num- 
ber, it becomes apparent why dependence 
upon one type, and only one type, of link- 
ing number for a machine match yielded 
such a low success rate. Table 5 presents 
the breakdown of each of the tide-change 
record sets that were linked correcdy by 
one or more types of linking number. It is 
interesting to note that while the ISSN 
correcdy appeared in only 34.13% of all 
linking entries, that linking number type 
was solely responsible for correcdy linking 
16.37% of the tide-change record sets, ex- 
ceeding the number of sets solely linkedby 
either the OCLC or LCCN. This category 
of tide-change record sets primarily in- 
cluded records coded as part of the Inter- 
national Serials Data System (ISDS) 
database. 

Model Two: Matching Algorithm 
Based on Hierarchy of All Linking 
Number Types 

For a tide-change record set to be linked 
correcdy, all of one type, but any one type, 
of record control number must be present 
in the corresponding linking fields. The 
results were far more encouraging when 
the matching algorithm relied upon the 
presence of all of at least one type of record 
control number, as 71.29% were correcdy 
linked by this approach. Table 6 shows the 
success rate if combinations of any two or 
all three types of linking numbers are used. 

The 114 tide -change record sets that 
did not link (28.71%) lacked all of at least 
one type of record control number in the 
linking 780 and 785 fields. Again, linking 
780 and 785 fields that lacked any record 
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TABLE 4 

Title-change Record Sets 
Correctly Linked (n=397) 



Linking 
Number 
Type 


No. of 
Title-Change 
Record Sets 
Correctly Linked 


% 


95% 
Confidence 
Interval 


OCLC 


171 


43.07 


± 4.87% 


LCCN 


153 


38.54 


±4.79% 


ISSN 


106 


26.70 


±4.35% 



N = 397 title-change record sets with 2 or more 
bibliographic records. 



TABLE 5 

Title-change Record Sets Linked 
by One or More Linking Number 
(N=397) 



Linking Number 
Types 


No. of 
Title-Change 
Record Sets 
Correctly Linked 


% 


95% 
Confidence 
Interval 


oclc & 

LCCN 


85 


21.41 


± 4.03% 


ISSN only 


65 


16.37 


±3.64% 


OCLC only 


55 


13.85 


± 3.40% 


LCCN only 


37 


9.32 


± 2.86% 


OCLC & ISSN 
& LCCN 


26 


6.55 


±2.43% 


OCLC & ISSN 


10 


2.52 


+ 1.54% 


ISSN & LCCN 


5 


1.26 


± 1.10% 



N = 397 title-change records sets with 2 or more 
bibliographic records. 



TABLE 6 

Title-change Record Sets Linked 
by More Than One Type of Linking 
Number (n=397) 



Linking Number 
Types 


' No. of 
Title-Change 
Record Sets 
Correctly 
Linked 


% 


95% 
Confidence 
Interval 


OCLC or LCCN 








or ISSN 


283 


71.29 


±4.45% 


OCLC or LCCN 


246 


61.97 


± 4.78% 


ISSN or LCCN 


228 


57.43 


± 4.86% 


OCLC or ISSN 


218 


54.91 


± 4.89% 



N = 397 title-change record sets with 2 or more 
bibliographic records. 
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TABLE 7 

occurrences of records in linked 
and Unlinked Record Sets 



Categories 


No. 


Mean 


Std. 
Dev. 


Range 


All title-change 
record sets 
(AT = 400) 


1,629 


4.07 


3.60 


1-32 


Linked title- 
change record 
sets (N = 283) 


993" 


3.51 


1.92 


2-19 


Unlinked title- 
change record 
sets (AT = 114) 


633' 


5.55 


6.52 


2-32 



"Does not total 1,629 due to exclusion of 3 title- 
change record sets consisting of 1 successive entry 
record. 



control numbers were searched by the 
linking entries present in those fields to 
determine whether the linked entries ap- 
peared in the Online Union Catalog. 

The characteristics of the unlinked 
tide-change record sets differed from the 
overall population and the linked sets. The 
114 unlinked sets comprised a total of 633 
successive entries for a mean of 5.55 bibli- 
ographic records per set compared to 4.07 
for the total population and 3.51 for the 
linked sets (see table 7). The 633 biblio- 
graphic records for the unlinked title- 
change record sets had a total of 542 link- 
ing 780 fields and 625 linking 785 fields 
present in the records for a mean of 1.84 
linking fields per record or a mean of 10.24 
linking fields per title-change record set 
{see table 8). The average number of link- 
ing fields per record for the entire sample 
was 1 .54 or amean of 6.27 per title-change 
record set, whereas the mean for the 283 
linked tide-change record sets was 1.35 
linking entries per record or a mean of 4.73 
per title-change record set. Therefore, the 
114 titie-change record sets that could not 
cluster because of a lack of at least one type 
of record control number in the linking 
fields (28.5% of the total number of tide 
changes) accounted for 46.51% of the total 
number of linking fields present. 

Of the 633 bibliographic records for the 
unlinked tide-change sets, 13.43% (85) 
were unauthenticated. Only 7.1% (115) of 
the total number of records retrieved for 
the entire sample were unauthenticated. 
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TABLE 8 

Occurrences of Linking 780 
and 785 Fields 

Std. 

No. Mean Dev. Range 

Linking Entries per Record 

All title-change 
record sets 

(N = 1,629) 2,509 1.54 0.67 1-7 

Linked title- 
change record 

sets (N = 993) 1,339' 1.35 0.63 2-5 

Unlinked title- 
change record 

sets (N= 633) 1,167" 1.84 1.19 2-14 

Linking Entries per Title-Change Record Set 

All tide-change 
record sets 

(N = 400) 2,509 6.27 10.98 1-105 

Linked title- 
change record 

sets (N= 283) 1,339' 4.73 4.34 2-27 

Unlinked title- 
change record 

sets (N = 114) 1.167' 10.24 16.48 2-105 

"Does not total 2,509 due to exclusion of 3 linking 
entries appearing in 3 title-change record sets 
consisting of 1 successive entry record. 

Fourteen of the total of 114 unlinked 
title-change record sets lacked any record 
control numbers in the linking 780 and 785 
fields. Therefore, 96.47% (383) of the tide- 
change record sets with links to more than 
one record available on OCLC had at least 
some of the linking numbers in place. 
Table 9 contains the occurrences of linking 
numbers for the 114 unlinked tide 
changes. 



Conclusions and 
Recommendations 

These data indicate that in a database of 
predominantly CONSER authenticated 
records of non-newspapers, 71.29% of 
title-change record sets would be linked if 
an approach is used that takes into account 
the presence of all of any one of the types 
of standard record control numbers in the 
required linking fields. A matching algo- 
rithm based upon only one type of record 
control number would result in fewer than 
half of the tide-change record sets being 
linked. 

To link correcdy all of the tide-change 
record sets would entail the addition of 
linking numbers to at least some of the 
linking entries present in 28.72% of title- 
change record sets. Results indicate that 
the most feasible approach would be to 
adopt a linking algorithm that would take 
advantage of the presence of all of the 
record control numbers. The addition of 
the OCLC control number to the linking 
entries of the unlinked tide changes would 
be the most expedient way to cluster, by 
identification number, all of the tide- 
change record sets. 

The foundation for developing ma- 
chine links based upon standard record 
control numbers is in place. Results from 
this study showed that there were no gaps 
of linked bibliographic records in each of 
the 400 sequences of successive-entry 
title-change record sets. The linking 780 
and 785 fields were present in the records. 
In all cases, at least one of the three stand- 
ard record control numbers was available 



TABLE 9 

Occurrences of Linking Numbers in Unlinked Title-change Record Sets 

(n=1,167) 

Linking Linking Entries Linking Entries with Lacks Linking 

Number Type with Number % Incorrect Number % Numbers % 

OCLC 592 50.73" 10 0.86 565 48.42 

ISSN 513 43.96' 11 0.94 643 55.10 

LCCN 436 37.36* 13 Lll 718 61.53 

N = 1,167 linking entries in 114 unlinked title-change record sets. 
"95% confidence interval = ± 2.87%. 
'95% confidence interval = ± 2.85%. 
*95% confidence interval = 2.78%. 
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in each bibliographic record. The unlinked 
title-change record sets were solely the 
result of at least one type of linking number 
being correctly entered into either the 780 
or 785 field. Therefore, for such an ap- 
proach to be feasible, the linking numbers 
must be entered correctly in the linking 
fields. 

It is incumbent upon serials librarians, 
especially those in CONSER libraries, to 
adopt standards for the construction of 
linking entries that include the incorpora- 
tion of available standard linking numbers. 
The current CONSER standards require 
the inclusion of at least one record control 
number in linking fields when the related 
record appears on OCLC. However, the 
standards do not necessarily provide for 
the inclusion of the same type of record 
control number in all linking entries of a 
title-change record set. The CONSER 
editing guide specifies, "More than one 
control number may be given [in subfield 
*w], but only one is required" (p. 9). The 
LCCN must be given when the related 
record is authenticated. The OCLC con- 
trol number is required if the related re- 
cord is not authenticated. The ISSN 
should be given in subfield *x when the 
ISSN for the related title has been vali- 
dated. "However, for U.S. tides, the ISSN 
should only be used when the related re- 
cord has been authenticated by NSDP" 
(p. 11). The OCLC control number is sys- 
tem generated and available in all authen- 
ticated and unauthenticated records ap- 
pearing in the Online Union Catalog. The 
mandatory inclusion of the OCLC control 
number in all linking entries would provide 
the necessary numeric links for all title - 
change sets with successive-entry records 
available in the Online Union Catalog. 

The study leaves many unanswered 
questions that require extensive research. 
Approaches need to be developed to store 
and maintain clusters of successive-entry 
records in bibliographic databases. Is it 



feasible to maintain the clusters in a stand- 
ard format that can be transferred from 
utilities to local systems? The need to re- 
construct clusters of records each time a 
serial tide change is searched would most 
certainly place additional demands upon 
automated systems. 

It is hoped that this study will provide 
incentive to serials librarians, systems de- 
signers, bibliographic utilities, and CON- 
SER to study further and develop effective 
methods of accessing and describing serial 
tide changes. We must overcome the limi- 
tations of relying upon linking notes and 
indexing of preceding and succeeding en- 
tries to guide the user in the online catalog. 
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Information Access with 
the Former East Germany: 
Book Procurement and Other 
Information Access Issues 
before and after Reunification 

Thomas Kilton 

The demise of the Eastern Bloc has brought about monumental changes 
affecting both access to information in the former East Germany and its 
neighboring allies, as well as the acquisition of materials by libraries through 
purchase and exchange from these former Communist countries. Within the 
short period since reunification, the transformations in the eastern German 
book trade toward privatization have proceeded more efficiently than have 
such transformations in the other former Eastern Bloc countries. Con- 
sequently, for North American libraries it has become easier to obtain 
materials from publishers in the new eastern states of Germany than from 
those in East Germany's former allies. Before the fall of Communism, prob- 
lems experienced in dealing with the East German book trade were similar 
to those faced in dealing with book trades of the other Eastern European 
countries. Now, however, in dealing with the new eastern Germany, most of 
these problems have been overcome, although some new but minor ones have 
arisen. Since reunification, the improvement of acquisitions with eastern 
Germany and the recent freedom of access to documents in its libraries and 
archives are positive developments, but they create new challenges for 



A he demise of the Eastern Bloc and its 
states, which exercised repressive, central- 
ized control of information, has brought 
about monumental changes affecting 
both access to information in libraries 
and archives in the former East Germany 
and its neighboring allies, and the acqui- 
sition of materials by libraries worldwide 
through purchase and exchange from 



these former Communist countries. At 
no earlier time could the fall of the Bloc 
have had more fascinating consequences 
for comparisons of library-publisher rela- 
tions with Eastern Europe, and access to 
its information sources, before and after 
the fall than that of the events of October 
1990 for Germany and January 1992 for 
the former states of the Soviet Union. 



Thomas Kilton is Acting Modern Language and Linguistics Librarian, University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign Library. Invited manuscript received June 23, 1993; accepted for publica- 
tion July 12, 1993. 
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Just within the preceding decade of the 
1980s there occurred many technological 
advances as well as theories concerning the 
procurement of information within and 
across national boundaries of all sorts. Ex- 
amples include electronic access to the 
online catalogs of foreign libraries, im- 
proved international interlibrary loan serv- 
ice, electronic document delivery, and 
forecasts of collaborative purchasing of li- 
brary materials across national lines by the 
way of international conspectus projects. 
The current acquisitions-versus-access de- 
bate, in which the traditional procurement 
of materials by libraries independent of 
one another is pitted against collaborative 
procurement and increased resource shar- 
ing, has new significance. How will North 
American libraries secure access to new as 
well as retrospective publications and 
documents from the East now that the 
Cold War is over? 

Current Eastern German 
Advantages over Former 
Satellites 

The economic and social changes since 
German reunification have resulted in im- 
proved access to information in the former 
East. The ease with which purchase orders 
now may be placed with eastern German 
publishers, and the speed and efficiency 
with which photocopies of library and ar- 
chival materials are made available to for- 
eign libraries, are cases in point. But the 
changes in eastern Germany derive from 
many factors, not all of which have direct 
corollaries in the other former Eastern 
Bloc countries. Those countries' internal 
restructurings have not occurred in con- 
junction with reunifications with wealthy 
brethren. For example, unemployment 
and other problems are still rampant 
throughout the former German Dem- 
ocratic Republic (GDR). But financial aid 
and advice from the western German 
states is hastening the transition of the 
publishing industry toward privatization 
and free-market operational practices. 
The amount of aid eastern Germany re- 
ceives proportionally exceeds by far the 
Western assistance received by countries 
such as Russia and Poland. 



As a result, since reunification on Oc- 
tober 3, 1990, the transformations in the 
eastern German book trade from state- 
controlled to privatized firms have 
proceeded with ordei and efficiency in 
comparison with such transformations in 
the other formerly socialist states of 
Europe. Consequently, for North Ameri- 
can libraries it has become far easier to 
obtain materials from publishers in the 
new eastern Germany than from those in 
its former Warsaw Pact allies, where pub- 
lishing operations remain chaotic. 

Acquiring Materials from 
the gdr before its demise 

The task of securing materials from East 
Germany always was easier than that of 
securing them from other countries in 
Eastern Europe. Nevertheless, many of 
the acquisition problems formerly ex- 
perienced in deahng with the GDR were 
similar to those encountered in dealing 
with the other Eastern Bloc countries with 
centralized state control. These included 
rigid, centralized book distribution cent- 
ers, state censorship regarding the pub- 
lishing of materials as well as their release 
for distribution abroad, dealing with vir- 
tually unconvertible currencies, short 
print runs, and in general, an opaque 
bureaucratic system with which to com- 
municate. 

The Former GDR's Book 
Trade Apparatus 

In the GDR all book distribution from 
publisher to bookstore or library was cen- 
trally and rigidly controlled by government 
agencies in Leipzig. For centuries, Leipzig 
was the major eastern German publishing 
center (for foreign export by Buchexport 
Leipzig; for domestic distribution by the 
Leipziger Kom missions und Gross Duch- 
handel, or LKG; and for the antiquarian 
book market by Zentralantiquariat, Leip- 
zig). Announcements for many current 
and forthcoming books (both book trade 
titles as well as those from learned institu- 
tions, museums, etc.) could be found in the 
weekly Die Nationalbibliographie, com- 
piled at the Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig 
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(the East German equivalent of a national 
library), from 1949 until 1990. Monthly 
classified and annotated listings of forth- 
coming publications were also found in 
Nova: Vorankiindigungen, which was 
mailed free of charge from Buchexport 
Leipzig to libraries worldwide. Fliers 
advertising current books were of course 
also distributed to foreign libraries. 

Problems and How Western 
Libraries Coped 

For Western countries, however, the busi- 
ness of acquiring East German materials 
was fraught with chronic problems. For 
one thing, not all of the titles published 
were advertised through the aforemen- 
tioned sources or were even available to 
the West for a variety of reasons. One rea- 
son was the restriction on the export of 
certain items considered politically sensi- 
tive, such as telephone books from East 
German cities and books on training for 
Olympic competitions. Many dissertations 
on controversial topics were not released 
to the West. Also, print runs of materials in 
general were frequently so short that sup- 
plies were not adequate for any foreign 
distribution whatsoever. 

Another major problem that beset col- 
lection managers and acquisitions librari- 
ans was that, throughout the major part of 
the life of the GDR, there was no "books- 
in-print" source with which to identify the 
availablity of specific titles. The West Ger- 
man Verzeichnis Lieferbarer Biicher (the 
German Books in Print) only in recent 
years included materials from the East. 

A further hurdle was that of the diffi- 
culty of currency conversion between the 
East German mark and the U.S. dollar. 
This rendered the placing of purchase 
orders directly with GDR publishers or 
bookstores a virtual impossibility. How- 
ever, the excellent services of Western li- 
brary agents such as Otto Harrassowitz, 
which routinely serviced purchase orders 
for individual titles, were available. 
Without these firms' services, massive 
blanket-order arrangements with agents, 
and exchange programs with libraries for 
both monographs and serials (similar to 
those formerly maintained by American 



libraries to receive Soviet publications), 
would have been resorted to in order to 
ensure the receipt of scholarly works. Al- 
though blanket-order programs were 
indeed maintained by many Western li- 
braries with agents such as Harrassowitz 
for German language humanities and so- 
cial science materials coming from both 
Germanies, these agents promptly serv- 
iced purchase orders for individual East 
German titles as well. Unfortunately, 
though, "out-of-stock" agent reports were 
commonly received by libraries in re- 
sponse to their purchase orders because of 
the short print runs. 

Not all Western libraries, however, 
used Western agents to service their book 
orders to the East. Buchexport Leipzig, 
the central East German organ for foreign 
book distribution, did serve as a jobber of 
sorts for the East German book market. A 
small number of North American libraries 
reportedly dealt directly with this opera- 
tion rather than with Western agents to 
order their Eastern materials. Two draw- 
backs of this firm, however, were its inabil- 
ity to provide blanket-order services and 
the lack of English language facilities on 
the part of its bibliographers, who 
routinely had difficulties communicating 
with the staffs of North American acquisi- 
tion departments. 

An aspect of the Cold War publishing 
scene in Europe unique to Germany was 
that several of the major 19th and 20th- 
century publishing houses, such as Re- 
clam, Insel, and C.F Peters, to name but a 
very few, maintained Western and Eastern 
operations with only loose ties to each 
other. Normally selectors had to avoid in- 
advertendy acquiring virtually identical 
editions of works from Eastern and West- 
em houses of the same name, although 
sometimes for reasons of editorial content, 
procuring both Eastern and Western edi- 
tions was desirable. 

Other diffences concerning library- 
book trade relations existed between the 
former GDR and other Eastern Bloc coun- 
tries. For instance, it is significant that 
many operational features of the old, tradi- 
tional German book trade involving simple 
business savvy remained intact in the East 
under Communism, whereas almost all 
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modes of operation deriving from the old 
free-market structures of pre-revolution- 
ary Russia collapsed totally following the 
1917 revolution. 

The poor quality of East German paper 
and book bindings constandy affected 
decisions on acquisitions during the Com- 
munist decades. This was a particularly 
serious problem for high-use materials. In 
the case of reference sources, for instance, 
or the collected works of major authors, 
decisions were frequendy made not to pur- 
chase an advertised East German ride if a 
similar one from the West could be ob- 
tained or if it was known that the Eastern 
item might possibly later be released for 
publication in a Western house, as became 
typical in later years. Of course, the chore 
of keeping track of the mere scheduling of 
such publications from West and East was 
arduous for bibliographers. 

An extremely frustrating snag in acquir- 
ing materials from the old East was the 
often interminable delay by publishers in 
seeing projected works through to comple- 
tion. Many stories abound concerning the 
extent of the featherbedding that formerly 
prevailed in most of the government-con- 
trolled publishing houses. These stories 
are at once tear-jerking and humorous. 
Overpacked committees that existed to 
make the most minute editorial decisions 
would agonize over inconsequential points 
for months, often delaying interminably 
the publication of announced materials, 
such as large reference sets. The president 
of a major West German publishing firm 
recently related the story of an art ency- 
clopedia whose mere planning at a former 
GDR house was slaved over so tediously 
that its date of issue, according to ex- 
trapolations based on years of continued 
planning, would have been sometime after 
the middle of the twenty-first century 
(Saur 1991). 

The Upside of Acquisitions 
from the GDR 

But not all was gloom and doom for West- 
ern libraries before the revolution of 1989. 
Collection management challenges from 
acquisitions to preservation abounded, 
and they were often very interesting. The 



terse but informative annotations in the 
book-selection journal Nova were of great 
assistance to selectors, even with the jour- 
nal's occasional overload of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist polemics and the belles-lettres of social- 
ist realism. In perusing this journal the 
selector almost sensed a grasp of the entire 
current panorama of East German pub- 
lishing output, although that was not really 
the case, because certain tides at press 
were not advertised for foreign distribu- 
tion. 

Another credit to the ancien regime 
were the scholarly journals and mono- 
graphic series issued by a large number of 
East German universities and offered by 
their libraries to American partners on ex- 
change. The series, analogous to North 
American and British university press ser- 
ies, represented a significant part of pub- 
lished research from the human ties, 
sciences, and social sciences at the Eastern 
universities. Although a number of them 
are still alive, many tides have been 
dropped, and the frequency of publication 
of many continuing titles has been reduced 
because of drastic reductions in editorial 
staffs as a result of the current downsizing 
mandated throughout the universities of 
the East. 

Acquiring Materials 
from the New Federal 
States of Germany 

Rapid Progress in Business and 
Technology 

Changes have occurred with lightning 
speed in the eastern German book trade 
since reunification. Most of the former 
state-run publishing houses have already 
been turned over by the government trust 
"Treuhand" to the private sector, central- 
ized control over book distribution has 
vanished, publishers who in 1948 split into 
Eastern and Western firms have been re- 
united, former Eastern and Western bibli- 
ographic sources are now merged into 
single sources, the lengths of print runs for 
most materials have increased, the number 
of new publishers has ballooned, and more 
cordial relationships between Western li- 
brary acquisitions agents and the eastern 
German publishers prevail. And last but 
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not least, state censorship has ceased. 
Within libraries and archives, a virtual un- 
restricted freedom of information has re- 
placed the "off-limits" status assigned to 
many materials deemed politically sensi- 
tive before reunification, such as those that 
may still be viewed in the Qiftschrtinke 
("poison cabinets") — formerly locked 
rooms. 

At all of the larger research libraries, 
online catalogs are at least on the drawing 
board, if not already operational, and a 
further development, already fostering im- 
proved access to information, is the online 
network for shared cataloging. These net- 
works, several already operative on a 
statewide basis, will make the existence of 
many formerly unpublicized or suppressed 
tides known universally. They will of 
course expedite the reduction of catalog- 
ing backlogs, and they will facilitate the 
international lending and photocopying of 
the materials whose records they contain. 
Typically these shared cataloging networks 
are composed of one western German 
state and an eastern state, often states shar- 
ing a common border. The Norddeutscher 
Verbund, for example, is such a network 
that consists of the western state of 
Schleswig-Holstein and the eastern state 
of Mecklenburg- Vorpommem. 

Fewer Acquisitions Problems 
than with Russia 

Certainly in contrast to current problems 
encountered by American libraries in deal- 
ing with acquisitions from Russia and the 
other former Soviet and Eastern Bloc 
states, problems in acquiring materials 
from the "new federal states," i.e., the 
former GDR, are minor. In today's deal- 
ings with Russia, for instance, the tradi- 
tional apparatus used by libraries for col- 
lecting published materials — that of 
massive broad-profile blanket-order pro- 
grams — still prevails. The servicing of pur- 
chase orders for individual tides is next to 
impossible because of the continued chaos 
of the publishing scene throughout the 
country. The plight of libraries in obtaining 
publications from Russia was recendy out- 
lined by Karen Rondestvedt (1993). The 
number of new Russian publishers is now 



about tenfold what it was five to ten years 
ago, although the number of new tides 
issued is down to roughly one-half the 
number issued before the Soviet Union's 
collapse (Leich 1993). 

Similarly, in eastern Germany the num- 
ber of publishers has increased, and the 
number of new titles released there per 
year is lower than the number in the years 
just before reunification. The chief reason 
why more eastern German houses are is- 
suing fewer titles is the downsizing con- 
ducted in businesses of all types through- 
out the form er socialis t economies in order 
for the new or newly structured businesses 
to flourish. According to Knut Dorn, presi- 
dent of Otto Harrassowitz, eastern Ger- 
man houses that employed 100 workers 
under the old system now typically employ 
12 to 15. (Dorn 1993). Also, as in the case 
of Russian research, less money is forth- 
coming from the federal government to 
fund projects, so fewer scholarly texts are 
being produced. The fact that many east- 
ern German scholars are increasingly 
choosing the more seasoned western Ger- 
man publishers for their works also does 
not help the plight of the eastern German 
publishers. And lasdy, although certain 
standard sets of Marx, Engeis, and Lenin 
are still issued, the countless works in the 
social sciences formerly produced to extol 
the virtues of the socialist state, and which 
padded eastern book production statistics, 
have vanished from production. 

Relations between library agents and 
the eastern German publishers have be- 
come so good that the agents now deal 
direcdy with the publishers, as opposed to 
having to go through Buchexport Leipzig, 
or the intermediary formerly used by 
agents to negotiate currency transactions, 
Kunst und Wissen. Western libraries are 
thus receiving materials ordered from the 
East much faster than they did before re- 
unification, and the Western agents can 
serve their library customers more produc- 
tively. 

This situation presendy contrasts 
strongly with the current library-vendor- 
publisher links to the other eastern 
European countries. According to the 
Russian and East European specialist at 
the Library of Congress, no agent as effi- 
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cient as Les Livres Etrangers (the now 
defunct French firm used by the Library 
of Congress for materials from the former 
Soviet Union) has been found to service 
blanket orders from Russia and her neigh- 
boring states. Furthermore, the weekly 
selection source from Russia, Knizhnaia 
Letapis, misses 40%-50% of new tides ac- 
tually being issued. In part this is caused 
by the general chaos inherent in the book 
trade's current privatization transforma- 
tions amid rampant inflation, and in part 
caused by many of the new Russian pub- 
lishers who are intent on announcing and 
distributing their own materials and thus 
do not get their tides listed in the main- 
stream bibliographic sources (Leich 1993). 
The task for selectors not to miss any such 
tides that have fallen through the cracks, 
many of which might be important tides, 
thus becomes extremely painstaking, if not 
futile. 

Features of Current Eastern 
German Publishing 

A decline in the former GDR's scholarly 
publishing since reunification has been 
offset by an increase in the production of 
quick-selling mass-market tides in areas 
such as escapist literature, books on the 
newly acquired rights of the individual, 
books on the political and social changes 
since the fall of state socialism (many from 
new publishers, such as Forum Verlag in 
Leipzig), and travel literature, particularly 
about die West. 

As already noted, eastern Germany is 
not beset with the problems of distribution 
and general disorder caused by a faster 
pace (than its neighbors) toward privatiza- 
tion. This more orderly publishing scene 
owes to the enormous assistance coming 
from the Bonn government and from bus- 
iness circles in the West. This is not just 
financial assistance but also professional ad- 
vice and general cooperation. For instance, 
the reunified German Borsenverein (pub- 
lishers' union) goes out of its way to make 
membership for publishers attractive. Thus, 
almost all of the former as well as new eastern 
German publishers publicize their products 
thorough the Borsenverein's book trade jour- 
nal (Dorn 1993). 



Furthermore, there have been take- 
overs of former eastern houses by western 
ones, coundess mergers of eastern and 
western firms, and an amazing number of 
totally new eastern publishers who have 
sprouted since reunification. All these fac- 
tors are altering the eastern book trade and 
of course have affected the book trade's 
relations with foreign libraries. Amazingly, 
the widespread predictions for the closing 
of many of the former East's eighty or so 
publishing houses (Hueting 1990) had not 
come true as of spring 1992, according to 
Knut Dorn of Otto Harrassowitz. Dom 
( 1992) noted in an article outlining eastern 
German publishing trends in the British 
German Studies Library Group Newslet- 
ter, "It is amazing that none of the former 
East German publishers have actually 
closed shop, in spite of the drastic changes 
that have taken place in the wake of the 
move from state-subsidized publishing to 
free market professional activities." 

Although these publishers indeed are 
not receiving the state subsidies as they did 
under the GDR, perhaps learning business 
procedures from their western German 
colleagues has in part helped them to re- 
main afloat. As of June 1993, according to 
Dorn ( 1993), still very few eastern publish- 
ers had closed. 

Merged Book Trade 
Organizations and Bibliographic 
Publications 

A significant benefit from reunification, 
rendering the task of book selection from 
western and eastern German publishers 
easier, has been the merging of eastern and 
western book trade and library organiza- 
tions, as well as book selection sources. 
Examples are the mergers of the book 
trade associations (die Borsenvereine), the 
union of the former East and West book 
trade associations' journals into a single 
Borsenblatt fur den deutschen Buchhan- 
del, (similar to our Publishers' Weekly), the 
formation of a single weekly national bib- 
liography, Die Deutsche Nationalbiblio- 
graphie, and the joining of the former 
Eastern and Western bibliographies of 
bibliographies (the Eastern Bibliographie 
der Bwliographien with the Western Bib- 
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liographische Berichte into a new Biblio- 
graphie der Bibliographien). 

Many eastern Germans today strongly 
resent the colonialist attitude commonly 
shown by many of their western German 
counterparts in helping them to mop up 
their mess from years of centralized mis- 
management. But positive results undeni- 
ably have come from the rapid adaptations 
of the East to the free-trade system and to 
a buyer's instead of a seller's market. For 
instance, it is fair to say that the relations 
between Western library agents and East- 
ern vendors have greatly improved. In the 
last few years of the GDR, better coopera- 
tion was certainly exhibited by the Eastern 
book dealers, but historically throughout 
the GDR period, a spirit of cooperation 
was often lacking, communications by tel- 
ephone and mail were inferior, and bugs 
within the centralized book distribution 
system often resulted in orders from West- 
em countries not being filled. 

Remaining Problems 

Are there then today no problems what- 
soever for acquisitions and collection 
development staffs in procuring desired 
tides from the East? No, some indeed con- 
tinue to exist, even three years after reuni- 
fication. But they now surround not so 
much an inability to capture new releases 
publicized by eastern houses but rather an 
inability to get tides, some of major import, 
which, although listed in the Deutsche 
Nattonalbibliographie, have not received 
other publicity commensurate with their 
importance. 

Elmar Faber, a columnist for the Bor- 
senblatt fur den deutschen Buchhandel, 
laments this situation in an October 1992 
commentary concerning the pure lack of 
attention that some eastern titles, in one 
case a best-seller, have been receiving 
from the German book trade media, in- 
cluding best-seller lists in prominent news- 
weeklies such as Der Spiegel. Faber cites 
the striking examplepf a recent novel, Der 
Laden, by Erwin Strittmatter, for decades 
one of East Germany's most respected 
authors. Within eight weeks of this work's 
release from Aufbau-Verlag in the former 
East Berlin, 50,000 copies were sold, al- 



though only 20% of those copies had been 
ordered by bookstores in western Ger- 
many. Furthermore, the novel did not once 
make Der Spiegel's best-seller list. Faber 
attributes the phenomenon of the book's 
low profile in western bookshops to a con- 
tinued western prejudice against literature 
by authors of the former East as being 
substandard (a trait he finds common 
among "colonializmg" powers). He faults 
German book clubs and the book trade 
media with not polling enough eastern 
bookstores concerning their sales of the 
novel (Faber 1992). 

One can conclude only that these and 
other failings of the reunified German 
book trade industry in not adequately 
supporting eastern publications also likely 
extend to coundess minor authors and 
publishers in the East. It is, in this author's 
opinion, a reason why a well-serviced 
blanket-order plan for German materials 
as a supplement to routine book selection 
by library selectors is still an efficient 
gathering device to ensure the receipt of 
those items that are not receiving the pub- 
licity they deserve from the book trade and 
can consequendy fall through the cracks. 

Perhaps some additional but minor 
problems do persist for libraries in dealing 
with acquisitions from eastern Germany, 
not to mention the universal problem of 
rising book costs, particularly in compari- 
sion with the costs of books in the good old 
GDR days. In general, however, the ab- 
sence of the former problems makes for a 
more pleasurable and orderly task of mate- 
rials selection, with feelings of assurance 
that knowledge about almost all tides pub- 
lished in the former East is procurable 
through bibliographic sources and that 
orders for advertised tides will likely be 
filled. 

Improved Access to Information 
since Reunification 

Endeavors by librarians and archivists in 
the new German states of the East to pro- 
vide greater access to information are on- 
going, from the opening of sealed archives 
to the provision of enhanced bibliographic 
control over materials. Because of relaxed 
attitudes concerning political and social 
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issues, western subject heading schemes 
are being adopted, such as Regelnfiir den 
Schlagwortkatalog; shared online catalog- 
ing networks are emerging; conspectuses 
to foster future cooperative collection 
building are on the drawing boards; and 
countless archives from the former state- 
security organization (Stasi), as well as 
from other organizations containing for- 
merly classified records from the years of 
Communism as well as National Socialism, 
are being unsealed. 

The New Openness, Research, 
and Acquisition Needs 

In recent months a spate of scholarly as 
well as mass-market books in political 
science and history written by authors 
having just gained access to formerly re- 
stricted archival materials has been pub- 
lished by both western and eastern houses. 
For instance, Forum Verlag in Leipzig, a 
typical newly established eastern house, is 
publishing research based on archival find- 
ings about social problems throughout the 
GDR period. Much of this research has 
popular appeal and sells well. StalimDDR: 
Berichte politisch Verfolgter (Stalin's 
GDR: Reports of Political Victims) is an 
example (Knechtel 1991). And in the West, 
Fischer Taschenbuch Verlag in Frankfurt 
has been issuing various works based on 
current archival research, such as the 
March 1993 publication of eastern docu- 
ments concering Nazi persecution of ho- 
mosexuals, Homosexualitat in der NS-Zeit: 
Dokumente einer Diskriminierung und 
Verfolgung, edited by Giinter Grau (1993). 

Although the degree to which freedom 
of information exists might vary from 
country to country in Eastern Europe, 
within the states of eastern Germany it is 
greater than at any time since Hitler siezed 
power in 1933. Formerly sealed Soviet ar- 
chives are also being opened to research- 
ers at a fast pace, although to date relatively 
few publications on them have been issued 
within Russia or abroad (Leich 1993). 



The intense interest of scholars in the 
social and political developments in Ger- 
many since reunification has already re- 
sulted in the production of valuable Ger- 
man research in the areas of history, 
sociology, and political science. It has also 
affected the literary scene, as former GDR 
authors, both loyalists as well as deserters, 
are reevaluated by German critics. The 
ongoing procurement of this scholarship for 
North America, whether collaboratively 
through shared acquisitions programs, or 
through individual library purchases, pre- 
sents a challenge for bibliographers, acquisi- 
tion librarians, and catalogers of North 
American libraries. 
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Cataloging in the 1990s: 
Managing the Crisis (Mentality) 

James D. LeBlanc 

For decades, catalog departments in large research libraries have been 
struggling to keep up with an ever-growing influx of materials to be 
processed. This apparently losing battle, dubbed by Andrew Osborn in 1941 
the "crisis in cataloging," has engendered a wide range of points of view 
during the past several years aimed at overcoming the impasse. In this note, 
the author examines some of the more pertinent access issues at stake in the 
discussion and calls for a rethinking of current attitudes toward the quality 
versus quantity debate. 



The term crisis seems to demand immedi- 
ate, drastic action, and this sort of action is 
indeed often what one hears proposed. But 
crisis thinking typically results in ill-con- 
ceived and counterproductive initiatives 
(Rathje and Murphy 1992, 238). 

crisis has been reached in cataloging 
history" (Osborn 1941, 410). These words 
chime a familiar ring — or perhaps more 
properly, a foreboding knell — for those of 
us who catalog in large research libraries. 
Indeed, the "crisis" that Andrew Osborn 
announced in 1941 (now more than fifty 
years ago) still seems to be operative. It 
both engenders and colors the current 
mood of distressed emergency that pre- 
vails among those of us who must grapple 
daily with the complexities of cataloging 
in the 1990s, all the while working in the 
ever lengthening shadow of the burgeon- 
ing backlog beast. 

But Osbom's words strike a familiar 
note for another reason, as well, for in 
recent years they have graced the pages of 
the field's literature to a rather noteworthy 
extent. For example, Mary K. Bolin, in her 



1991 piece, "Make a Quick Decision in 
(Almost) All Cases: Our Perennial Crisis in 
Cataloging," remarks that "Andrew 
Osbom's 'Crisis in Cataloging' seems as 
fresh and relevant today as it must have in 
1941" (Bolin 1991, 357). Bolin is, in fact, 
merely echoing the observation of Michael 
Gorman who, in an article published al- 
most ten years earlier, titled "1941: An 
Analysis and Appreciation of Andrew 
Osbom's ' The Crisis in Cataloging,' " pre- 
sents the same argument (Gorman 1982). 
Further occurrences of Osbom's now clas- 
sic phrase are not difficult to come by in 
the tables of contents of recent library lit- 
erature (see, for example, Reid 1990). 
Moreover, Osbom's four cataloger arche- 
types — the legalistic, the perfectionistic, 
the bibliographic, and that model of mod- 
em-day cataloging savvy, the pragmatic — 
now seem to be part of virtually every 
commentator's terminological universe 
(Osbom 1941, 395-405). 

There is, however, something about 
Andrew Osbom's clarion call to pragmatic 
batde that now seems a bit too familiar, 
perhaps even somewhat discordant. If the 
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situation described by Osborn in his 1941 
essay still rings true, still seems "peren- 
nial," then are we really undergoing a crisis 
in cataloging? Isn't there something about 
a condition that has persisted for some fifty 
years that is antithetical to the very notion 
of crisis? What is so momentously decisive 
about our current period of cataloging, a 
state of the art that has been evolving since 
before online catalogs, before AACR2, 
before network sharing, before ISBD 
punctuation, and even before the end of 
World War II? Just how critical is the "cri- 
sis in cataloging"? 

Charles Cutter, in his 1904 work Rules 
for a Dictionary Catalog, outlines what he 
considers to be the main objectives of the 
cataloging enterprise (Cutter 1904, 12): 

1. To enable a person to find a book of which 
either 

(A) the author is known 

(B) the title is known 

(C) the subject is known. 

2. To show what the library has 

(D) by a given author 

(E) on a given subject 

(F) in a given kind of literature. 

3. To assist in the choice of a book 

(G) as to its edition (bibliographically) 

(H) as to its character (literary or topical). 
Now, are these considerations still 

valid? In the early 1940s, before the dizzy- 
ing possibilities of keyword and Boolean 
searching strategies and before the advent 
of todays plethora of both print and online 
bibliographic reference products, it would 
have been difficult to imagine a cataloging 
policy that would aim to undercut seriously 
the objectives set forth by Cutter. Indeed, 
even when faced with the frightening spurt 
of growth in the Library of Congress' 
mammoth arrearage — a chief determinant 
of the cataloging crisis of 1941 — Osbom 
called for pragmatism over a compulsive 
and often misguided punctiliousness, not 
for a reckless, unprincipled abandonment 
of the essential goals of cataloging practice . 
Has the role of die cataloger changed since 
Osbom's day? Has the fundamental pur- 
pose of the catalog changed? 

Clearly, the answer to these last two 
questions must be "yes," or at least a qual- 
ified "no, but they are about to." The ex- 
plosion of online resources and the basic 



ways in which these powerful tools will 
change the way we do our jobs are undeni- 
able. What I would like to posit, however, 
is that one of the functions of the library, 
whether it be an old-fashioned card cata- 
log-type facility or the high-tech "virtual 
library" that is on the horizon, is still to 
provide users with the kind of biblio- 
graphic information outlined by Cutter in 
1904 — at the very least. We might, in fact, 
regard Cutter's goals as a kind of minimum 
cataloging agenda. For instance, the so- 
called "second objective" of the catalog, set 
forth in the Paris Agreement of 1961, 
downplays the importance of the pub- 
lisher's unit (e.g., the book) in favor of a 
focus on the "work" (e.g., the essay, poem, 
story, or article) as the basic bibliographic 
entity to be described (Wilson 1989a, 
1989b). 

Although the cataloging world has thus 
far paid little attention (at least in practice) 
to such descriptive paradigms as the sec- 
ond objective and other points of view 
aimed at radically enhancing the scope of 
bibliographic access provided by the cata- 
log, technological advancements in both 
indexing/retrieval power and in publishing 
itself are about to force us into the post- 
Cutter age. How our mission will be car- 
ried out in the near and distant future is 
certainly an area for exciting speculation. 
What I would like to explore in the follow- 
ing pages, though, is how we came to arrive 
at this fast-moving threshold in a state of 
crisis consciousness and what the catalo- 
ger's next few steps should be before we 
plunge into the brave new world of hyper- 
informational virtuality. 

The raison d'etre of the library catalog 
is grounded on the notion of access. Tradi- 
tionally, materials have been acquired, cat- 
aloged, and stored in such a way that users 
of the facility are able to gain access to 
them. It is essential to note, however, that 
achieving this access is actually a double 
process. First, the user has to uncover, or 
discover, the item that he or she seeks; 
second, the user literally has to get his or 
her hands on the book, microform, video 
recording, etc., in question. Two kinds of 
access are clearly at stake here: biblio- 
graphic access (i.e., the discovery of the 
item, whether through the use of the cata- 
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log or a browse of the shelves) and physical 
access (i.e., the opportunity to actually 
make use of the material). 

The current role of the catalog, al- 
though preparing the way for the latter, is 
essentially one of providing bibliographic 
access to the library's holdings. It is, to a 
great extent, on this double-edged mean- 
ing of the term access that the crisis Ln 
cataloging hinges. The user's bibliographic 
access to an item can be severely con- 
strained if that item is not cataloged ac- 
cording to the aims outlined by Cutter. At 
the same time, though, the user's desire to 
gain physical access to material can be 
frustrated if that material is not processed 
in a timely fashion and delivered to its 
appropriate place on the shelves. When 
the backlog begins to grow faster than 
materials can be cataloged — the situation 
that impelled Osbom to announce a "cri- 
sis" — both avenues of access can be af- 
fected. 

It is important both to understand and 
periodically recall this double bind, inher- 
ent in the access question, as we glance at 
a few of the contributions to the 
"[s]eemtngly endless and often paralyzing 
debates over the appropriate balance of 
qualify versus quantity" (Mandel 1988, 
214) in cataloging that have appeared in 
the library literature of the past several 
years. This quarrel is, to some extent, a 
direct result of the "crisis** and our at- 
tempts to resolve it: How much quality, if 
any, should be sacrificed to increase pro- 
duction and reduce megalithic arrearages? 
Should we trade a certain amount of bibli- 
ographic access for greater physical 
access? Do we need to? On the other hand, 
the very relendessness of the debate and 
its lack of a satisfactory resolution might 
also be contributing, somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, to a perpetuation of the crisis men- 
tality. 

Seymour Lubetzky, in his 1969 report, 
Principles of Cataloging, articulates the 
potential importance of the then recendy 
published Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules in the following way: 

(1) to expedite the work of cataloging — by 
providing for the cataloger ready direc- 
tions to follow; (2) to insure uniformity and 
consistency in the treatment of library 



materials — without which the catalog 
would tend to become increasingly chaotic 
and confusing; and (3) to facilitate biblio- 
graphic cooperation among libraries — and 
thus serve the cause of bibliographic and 
cataloging economy (Lubetzky 1969, 1). 
Lubetzky argues that the "uniformity 
and consistency" attained through the use 
of a rule-based cataloging code will lead 
not only to an enhancement of the catalog's 
quality (for, without this consistency, the 
catalog tends to become "increasingly 
chaotic and confusing") but also to a rise in 
productivity (the "work of cataloging" is 
"expedited]"). 

Moreover, this uniformity is essential 
"to facilitate bibliographic cooperation 
among libraries" — that is, it is by means of 
this type of quality control that it becomes 
possible to share resources and thus 
further contribute to "the cause of biblio- 
graphic and cataloging economy" or, in 
other words, increase productivity. Thus, 
Lubetzky, in his apologia for AACR, links 
quality with quantity in a positively propor- 
tionate way and, although one might 
possibly accuse him of tending toward 
Osborn's legalistic archetype, there is 
nothing in Lubetzky's extoling of the vir- 
tues of rule-based cataloging practice that 
would preclude the responsible use of the 
pragmatic cataloger's informed judgment. 
The important thing to note here is that, 
for Seymour Lubetzky, the pursuit of both 
quality and quantity are not mutually ex- 
clusive ventures. 

Over the years, however, the value of 
the cataloging code has become suspect. 
The broadly revisionary Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules, 2nd edition (AACR2), 
coupled with the Library of Congress' 
frequent publication of rule interpreta- 
tions and refinements, have made the 
routine utilization of a rigorously con- 
sistent cataloging code practically im- 
possible. Aline Soules offers the following 
appraisal of cataloging standards in the 
early 1980s (1983, 27): 

[The LCRIs] ought to prove to everyone 
that AACR2, in spite of the short time it 
has been in effect, is no longer recogniz- 
able. Those of us who must work with it in 
the field face a veritable forest of these 
interpretations and changes, and try to 
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find a consistent path through them. The 
sad fact is that we'll never be able to do it. 
A bit further she laments: "I'm worried 
about the future of cataloging and its over- 
all quality" (Soules 1983, 27). Clearly, if 
those of us working "in the field" along 
with Soules concur with her pessimistic 
view of attempts to achieve the land of 
quality envisioned by Lubetzky — and by 
Cutter before him — then perhaps the 
qualitative side of the quality versus quan- 
tity polemic has, in recent years, been sub- 
verted by its very impossibility. And it is 
indeed difficult not to agree with Soules' 
contention that the rules of cataloging, as 
interpreted by the Library of Congress, 
have evolved into an extensive system of 
Byzantine complexity. 

Still another factor in the quality equa- 
tion must be considered: the demands of 
the online format (MARC). Although we 
have already reflected on two moments in 
the work of Cutter and Lubetzky that sug- 
gest what is meant by the notion of cata- 
loging quality, it might be helpful to look 
at one more summary of the goals of cata- 
loging — this one, a more detailed and 
more contemporary working definition 
(Bolin 1991, 358): 

A high-quality cataloging record is one that 
identifies the item and puts it together 
with others of its kind. It analyzes the con- 
tents, provides as many access points as 
necessary, and is accurate — i.e., all head- 
ings are authorized or established cor- 
rectly, there are no typographical errors or 
misspellings, the prescribed punctuation is 
correct, and all MARC tags, indicators, 
and subfields are correct. Such a record 
should be usable, without alteration, by 
another member of a shared network 
database. 

Bolin synthesizes the gist of Cutter's 
cataloging objectives (i.e., the item is iden- 
tified, analyzed, given author/title/subject 
access points, etc.) along with the call for 
consistency intoned by Lubetzky (i.e., the 
record should be usable by other members 
of a network). She also admixes into the 
qualitative paradigm the relatively new di- 
mension of online formatting conventions 
(i.e., the use of prescribed punctuation, 
MARC tags and indicators, etc. — all of 



which are important, or at least potentially 
important for retrieval purposes). 

Thus far, we have focused on the con- 
cept of cataloging quality in relative isola- 
tion from the question of quantity (al- 
though Lubetzky does link the two to some 
extent). And it should be noted that, with 
regard to access, we have been dealing 
primarily with its bibliographic com- 
ponent. Physical access is, of course, a 
direct result of the informational access 
provided by a quality catalog record, but 
physical access is, in a way, merely the next 
step in the process of rendering complete 
access to the material. The quest for quan- 
tity, as we are about to see, tends to repri- 
oritize the terms of this procedural model. 

"Some access is better than none" has 
become the motto of those who align 
themselves on the quantity side of the qu- 
ality versus quantity dispute. With growing 
arrearages and the increased complexities 
involved in creating a high-quality catalog 
record, many feel that a certain amount of 
quality must be sacrificed for the greater 
good of getting materials out of storage and 
on to die shelves. This is not to say, 
however, that bibliographic access is 
completely forsaken in exchange for an 
increase in physical access. What the pro- 
ponents of dramatically improved physical 
access are calling for is a revaluation of 
the minimum standards for bibliographic 
access. Peter S. Graham, for instance, 
maintains that "title-page transcription of 
author, tide, and a shelf-mark may be all 
that are absolutely necessary" (Graham 
1990, 216). Subject headings and classified 
shelf-marks, according to Graham, are lux- 
uries of service provided to the patron 
who, in most cases, could consult subject 
bibliographies and indexes for this kind of 
information. Even collocation of an 
author's works under one authoritative 
form of name can be dispensed with, 
according to Graham, because variations 
of a name should present no problem for 
the "assiduous, knowledgeable patron" 
(Graham 1990, 215). 

The point here, of course, is to accel- 
erate significandy the cataloging process. 
In addition to the already cited advantage 
of delivering more materials to the shelves 
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in a shorter period, minimal level catalog- 
ing (MLC) greatly reduces the ever-rising 
costs of cataloging, as well. Some libraries 
are also running out of space for their 
monstrous backlogs, say the backers of 
minimal level cataloging, and as the refrain 
goes, "some access is better than none" 
(Homy et al. 1986). This point of view is 
hardly a new one. When he announced the 
crisis more than fifty years ago, Andrew 
Osborn (1941, 403-4) recommended that 
in a pragmatic cataloging environment 
Three distinct and approved grades of cat- 
aloging would be followed in the code and 
in many libraries. These would be standard, 
simplified, and detailed cataloging. . . . The 
quality of the work would be high for any- 
thing regarded as essential. Nonessentials 
would be given little attention or passed 
over. 

(See also Yee 1987 for a historical account 
of the measures actually adopted by the 
Library of Congress in the 1940s to deal 
with the crisis.) 

Whether the formulation and use of 
such bibliographic "grades of cataloging" 
are truly pragmatic in terms of both ave- 
nues of access is, of course, debatable. It is 
only through privileging physical access over 
bibliographic access and quantity over 
quality that appeals for such pragmatism be- 
come unquestionably convincing. 

There is no shortage of caveats against 
the use of minimal level records as a 
panacea for the crisis in cataloging, and we 
need examine only a couple of representa- 
tive samples here. Ryburn Ross and Linda 
West observe that items receiving minimal 
level treatment often get it by default. For 
instance, at some institutions it is material 
for which online catalog copy cannot be 
found, even after periodic researching, 
that is given minimal level access (Ross and 
West 1986, 335): 

This leads to a situation in which unique 
items in the national database have the least 
adequate cataloging, which seems contrary 
to a shared resources/shared cataloging 
policy. If one library has the only copy of an 
item available nationwide, it is that libraiy's 
obligation to researchers present and future 
to give that item the fullest possible catalog- 
ing treatment, not the least. 



Thus, it is often those "unique items" 
for which full bibliographic access will be 
difficult to come by (in subject bibliogra- 
phies and indexes, as well, we might ex- 
pect) that end up with the most superficial 
cataloging treatment. Osborn's "grades of 
cataloging" notwithstanding, the produc- 
tivity dividend that we reap from network 
sharing is often lessened by a members 
failure to contribute a full level record to 
the national kitty. As Ross and West put it 
(1986, 335): "If every research library in 
the nation did its fair share each year in 
adding full catalog records to the national 
database, libraries might not be faced with 
the prospect of having to consider MLC." 

But it is perhaps from the point of view 
of library reference work that what is at 
stake in the MLC controversy is put most 
dramatically into relief. In his compelling 
"Cataloging Quality, LC Priorities, and 
Models of the Library's Future," Thomas 
Mann, a reference librarian at the Library of 
Congress, gives six concrete examples of ref- 
erence questions that he feels can be an- 
swered only if the materials that provide him 
with a response to the patron's query have 
been given full bibliographic access on the 
catalog record. He remarks (1991, 9): 

What I am concerned about ... is the 
naivete about reference that apparently 
lurks behind the assumption that MLC 
books, with "some" record, are "still" ac- 
cessible. In the large majority of cases they 
simply are not. 
Later he adds (1991, 10): 

The assumption behind MLC seems to be 
that people will actively search for its re- 
cords or take extra steps to find them. But 
the reality of reference is that they will do 
no such thing. As a general rule, they will 
find — and settle for — whatever we make it 
easy for them to find. (The principle of 
least effort is a reality — and, yes, even with 
"experienced" scholars.) 
What Mann is claiming, then, is that as 
far as full bibliographic access is con- 
cerned, we are risking the condemnation 
of a generation of unique materials to a 
kind of bibliographic black hole, in which 
physical access — the end component of 
the complete access process — becomes a 
mere theoretical possibility: The item will 
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be on a shelf and bear a shelf-mark, but its 
existence will be in many ways concealed 
by the lack of subject and added entry 
tracings on the catalog record. While it is 
true that the "known item" (i.e., the item 
of which the principal author and/or title is 
known — the contemporary and much-di- 
luted sine qua nan that weakly corresponds 
to Cutter's first objective of the catalog) 
will be accessible, many of those items that 
are not "known" will languish in dusty ob- 
scurity. 

What is to be done? Clearly, Osbom 
and his successors cannot be offhandedly 
dismissed as overreacting purveyors of 
coid, short-sighted, pseudorealism who 
simply have no appreciation for the impor- 
tance of the high-quality catalog record. 
The ever expanding backlogs and soaring 
costs of technical processing in the nation's 
major research libraries are incontroverti- 
ble evidence of a harsh reality that cannot 
be ignored. 

On the other hand, it would seem un- 
wise to discount the warnings of those such 
as Ross, West, and Mann by attributing 
their opposition to such high-volume pro- 
cessing methods as minimal level catalog- 
ing to a kind of old-fashioned, bibliotechni- 
cal idealism. If the objectives of the 
catalog, as set forth by Cutter in 1904, are 
still operative with regard to the biblio- 
graphic aspect of the access question (and, 
in spite of arguments to the contrary by 
such commentators as Peter Graham, 
most of the librarians writing about the 
issue over the past few years would seem 
to agree with this proposition), then how 
might we go about addressing the fun- 
damental problem of increasing physical 
access without jeopardizing our commit- 
ment to the attainment of Cutter's objec- 
tives? 

What is needed, it seems, is balance, a 
procedural middle ground, an admission 
by the cataloging community (and by its 
administrators) that both sides of the qu- 
ality versus quantity issue are of significant 
importance. Sacrificing one at the expense 
of the other undercuts overall access to our 
collections. We need to breed an attitude 
that synthesizes the two poles of the dia- 
lectic and raises it to a higher plane. 
Moreover, this dialectical reevaluation of 



what constitutes even the most fundamen- 
tal principles of the cataloging enterprise 
needs to be embraced by both individuals 
and institutions alike, given the pervasive 
network implications of the individual cat- 
aloged work. As Mary Bolin suggests 
(1991, 360): 

Administrators must provide training, 
tools, and as pleasant a working environ- 
ment as possible; they must create rea- 
sonably designed jobs and maintain 
realistic expectations. But beyond that, the 
individual must take the initiative . . . cat- 
aloged must be willing to admit that quan- 
tity is as important as quality in cataloging. 
There has been no dearth of ideas and 
proposals for specific initiatives and strate- 
gies that might contribute to a more 
balanced approach to the quality/quantity 
situation. In fact, the field's literature in- 
cludes discussions of many techniques that 
have already gone beyond the theoretical 
stage and have been implemented as part 
of routine cataloging practice and policy at 
several institutions. What follows are a few 
general guidelines, loosely derived from a 
survey of some of these pragmatic, one- 
step-at-a-time approaches to dealing with 
the "crisis." 

Strive for Wider, Less Fastidious 
Use of Member-contributed 
Catalog Copy 

Now that systems technology has fur- 
nished us with the capability to upload 
and download full-level MARC records 
from local systems to national utilities, 
and vice versa, we are able to take advan- 
tage of other libraries' original catalog- 
ing with little or no rekeying of data. 
However, it has been difficult, it seems, 
to wean ourselves of the need to tidy up 
and enhance these records into elegant 
works of MARC data art (a highly skilled, 
but to some extent subjective practice). 
As Carol Mandel puts it: "In many librar- 
ies [copy cataloging] still mimics original 
cataloging in its individual scrutiny of 
each record" (Mandel 1992, 2). This is 
not to say, though, that member copy 
should be blindly accepted without some 
kind of revision (although this appears to 
be what Mandel is driving at). 
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"Conventional wisdom," writes Sheila 
Intner, "does not support the notion of 
accepting network records as is, willy-nilly, 
without editing." She goes on to temper 
this remark by observing: "Current trends 
in information service won't permit catalo- 
ged to continue keeping faith with the 
ideal of producing perfect catalogs made 
up of perfect catalog records" (Intner 
1990, 13). Nonetheless, if Intner's gloss of 
"conventional wisdom" is on the mark, 
then it would seem that some land of 
editing of member records is, in many 
cases, desirable. 

One approach to dealing with the qual- 
ity (or lack thereof) of member-con- 
tributed catalog copy might be to try to 
identify those institutions doing con- 
sistently superior work and to accept their 
catalog records with little or no revision. 
McCue, Weiss, and Wilson have shown 
that the amount of editing required on a 
good member record is no more than that 
called for on a Library of Congress record, 
which presumably can be accepted almost 
as is for local use (McCue, Weiss, and 
Wilson 1991). 

Another tenet of pragmatic copy cata- 
loging that we might do well to keep in 
mind is the bottom line: access. Errors in 
those parts of the record that are purely 
descriptive, although disturbing to a good 
cataloger's temperament and perhaps un- 
sightly in the catalog, are far less crucial for 
retrieval purposes than errors in access 
points (Graham 1990, 215). Thus, identifi- 
cation of those, institutions doing high- 
quality work and, for the rest, a focus on 
the question of access would constitute a 
reasonable prescription for a healthy, 
balanced attitude in copy cataloging prac- 
tice and policy. No tweaking, no tinkering. 

Strive for Better Original 
Cataloging 

Original cataloging must improve. No, 
there is no need to bash the Library of 
Congress, whose catalog records over the 
years have represented what most see as 
the paragon of good cataloging practice. It 
is, in fact, the uniformly superior quality of 
these records that has led libraries across 
the country to download and utilize LC 



copy virtually unrevised for their own local 
catalogs. If we are to make better use of 
member-contributed copy, however, if we 
are to download and use these records 
quickly and efficiendy without significant 
immolation of bibliographic access, then 
we must do more to ensure that the overall 
quality of member records is reliable. 

Ross and West stress the importance of 
the original record-to-be-shared in their 
rebuttalof the case for MLC: "Undergird- 
ing many of the cooperative library pro- 
grams of the past several decades has been 
the aim of having a title cataloged once, 
fuUy and well, and then sharing that record 
with any institutions acquiring the tide" 
(Ross and West 1986, 335, emphasis 
added). And Richard Reeb, speaking as a 
contributor to OCLC (but adopting a point 
of view that is currently applicable to other 
networks, as well), maintains: "Since in the 
OCLC system, in particular, member li- 
braries add new records without their 
being reviewed at a higher level, the re- 
sponsibility for the quality of a record rests 
with the library inputting it" (Reeb 1984, 
21). In other words, if we are to relax 
effectively our vigilance over the quality of 
member copy that is being adapted for use 
in our individual local catalogs, without 
compromising bibliographic access to our 
holdings, then we must collectively take 
the responsibility for reinforcing and refin- 
ing our standards for the original record. 

And it is, indeed, a question of stand- 
ards: the standards that AACR2 provides 
and the standards that LC outlines in both 
their documentation (e.g., the Library of 
Congress Rule Interpretations, their Sub- 
ject Cataloging Manual, etc.) and in their 
practice. It is these standards that should 
allow us to attain the "uniformity and con- 
sistency" that will "expedite the work of 
cataloging," as Lubetzky claimed back in 
1969. In a more recent essay, we read 
(Bolin 1991, 359): 

If we are to achieve the goal of accepting 
cataloging from the networks just as it is 
without undue scrutiny or editing, then of 
course we need to feel that we are all 
following the same standards and that a 
library assistant can easily decide whether 
the item to be cataloged matches the re- 
cord in the database. 
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As Bolin goes on to explain, this is easier 
said than done, given the "flood of manu- 
als, bulletins, directives, messages, and 
policies" with which the cataloger must 
contend in an effort to create the "stand- 
ard" record, but it is not impossible. 

Judith Hudson and V. Louise Saylor 
argue eloquently for the need for good 
training and continuing education of orig- 

case for periodic revision of cataloged 
work (Hudson 1987; Sayior 1990). Ulti- 
mately, though, the responsibility for con- 
tributing high-quality records to national 
databases rests on the shoulders of the 
individual cataloger, and it is incumbent 
upon cataloging units and technical serv- 
ices departments to encourage such an 
attitude. In Saylor's words: "To establish 
and sustain a commitment to quality cata- 
loging, the value of, and the responsibility 
for, such copy must be accepted at the local 
level" (Saylor 1990, 104). Some of the 
specifics that can be employed include 
next-day proofreading of original records, 
working groups and other forums in which 
catalogers can discuss the details and tricks 
of their trade, and an overall fostering of 
the notion that original cataloging is not an 
easy task and that this skill must be honed 

ics can be part^of broader departinental 
policies aimed at improving the quality of 
the original catalog records that are con- 
tributed to national databases. 

It should also be incumbent on techni- 
cal services administrators to make sure 
that the best available people are doing the 
original cataloging. An M.L.S. does not 
competence. As 
s: "Cataloging is not a 




I most of the skills required 
can be learned on the job. It does take 
dedication, experience, and consistency, 
and there must be careful training and 
supervision" (Eskoz 1990, 391). While 
Eskoz still believes that a library school 
education significantly increases one s abil- 
ity to perform high-level cataloging work, 
she notes a growing trend toward using 
non-M.L.S. catalogers to do original cata- 
loging (Eskoz 1990, 388; also Hater 1986). 

We would do well to keep our minds 
open on this issue. In many large academic 



libraries, one can find veteran copy catalo- 
gers with vast subject and/or language 
backgrounds (and even advanced degrees) 
who demonstrate a real aptitude for the 
quirky rigors of cataloging but who, be- 
cause they do not brandish an M.L.S., are 
excluded from doing original work. In- 
stead, a recent library school graduate, 
who perhaps has a less extensive subject or 
language background and is unproven as a 
cataloger, is often asked to contribute orig- 
inal records-to-be-shared to a national 
database. This is not to say that a certain 
number of well-schooled librarians (who 
might also be crack catalogers) are not 
essential to the smooth and intelligent 
functioning of a large technical services 
department, but it is debatable whether 
the hackneyed notion of seeing and fore- 
seeing the "big picture" with regard to 
cataloging really outweighs the more fun- 
damental factors of language and subject 
background, detailed attention to MARC, 
and cataloging savvy. 

Furthermore, professional nonlibrar- 
ian catalogers have the opportunity to 
devote full-time to their trade, without 
continually balancing cataloging time with 
concerns about tenure and other academic 
advancement, meetings, task forces, etc. 
Ways should be found to tap into this valu- 
able resource. As Sheila Intner notes: 
"Many of us would add another cause [in 
addition to the forces and conditions usu- 
ally cited] of the current crisis in catalog- 
ing — the absence of competent catalog- 
ers" (Intner 1987, 10). 

Strive to Transform the 
"Backlog" into an "Uncataloged, 
In-process Collection" 

Carol Mandel asserts: "We have been 
given the mandate — in the form of re- 
duced budgets, growing backlogs, and an 
increasingly impatient clientele — to re- 
think our practices" (Mandel 1988, 214). 
This is indeed true, but we should also bear 
in mind the words of Thomas Mann (1991, 
10): 

Perhaps most of all we need to reduce the 
priority of the book backlog problem. Per- 
haps the pressure needs to be removed 
from the managers' backs to make so many 
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cuts in the quality of the book cataloging. 
Perhaps attention could be focused in- 
stead on the nonbook formats, where col- 
lection-level treatment offers a hope of 
generating large statistics relatively 
quickly. 

Mann's privileging of books over other 
formats aside (i.e., one could argue that 
nonbook formats should not be biblio- 
graphically short-changed merely because 
of the ease with which they might be given 
collection-level treatment), the idea of re- 
ducing the priority of the backlog problem 
bears investigation. If minimal level cata- 
loging can be marshaled forth as a re- 
sponse to the mandate to which Mandel 
refers, why couldn't the equivalent of min- 
imal level treatment be given to the back- 
log? That is, shouldn't we enhance the 
quality of acquisitions-type records a bit in 
order to ensure authority control over the 
heading for principal author and accuracy 
of the tide proper transcription (all that 
Graham considers to be essential biblio- 
graphic access for the "assiduous, knowl- 
edgeable patron") so that materials could 
be given minimal level bibliographic 
access while remaining in-process, thus 
preserving the full access integrity of the 
cataloged collection as a whole? 

In this way, items with less than 
desirable access through the online catalog 
would remain in the cataloging pipeline, 
working their way toward eventual full- 
level status and a classified home on the 
shelves. They wouldn't just be relegated to 
places of obscure bibliographic ana physi- 
cal availability (albeit in the stacks) until 
that time when the catalog department has 
the opportunity to go back and provide 
them with more complete and useful 
access (i.e., never). 

Such an in -process collection could cir- 
culate, of course, even though the materi- 
als might not be immediatery available as 
far as the patrons' direct physical access to 
them is concerned. (This situation is not 
unheard of in most large libraries, even 
with regard to fully cataloged but, to some 
extent, closed-access collections — e.g., 
rare books, seldom requested items stored 
in a remote facility, etc.) The waiting pe- 
riod for the user would be extremely brief, 
however, because the item would simply 



need to be retrieved from the in-process 
area, the holdings of which could be stored 
by accession number, order number, date 
received, etc., and be already bar coded 
and security stripped. (Some research li- 
braries are already doing this; more 
should.) Dividing the collection into cata- 
loged and uncataloged areas could be an 
important first step toward reaching a sen- 
sible middle ground between the high- 
volume physical access priorities of the 
MLC camp and the traditional, well- 
founded warnings of the proponents of 
high-quality bibliographic access. 

Strive to Make Use of 
Ever-Expanding, Ever More 
Sophisticated Access Technology 

Sheila Intner speculates: "If cataloging 
were removed from the hands of well- 
meaning but unschooled library staff and 
put into the realm of automatic computer- 
ized production, it would probably im- 
prove immediately" (Intner 1990, 14). 
Thomas Mann, however, cautions us about 
the limits of a completely high-tech re- 
placement for our current, seemingly 
troglodytic approach to the processing of 
library materials and the "mistaken as- 
sumption that the 'computer workstation 
of the future' can substitute raw computer 
retrieval power (applied to unstructured 
data) in place of the intellectual structure 
that reference librarians and researchers 
now rely on" (Mann 1991, 4). Clearly, 
though, it behooves us to step up the 
pace of information science research 
into the myriad possibilities presented to 
us by improved computer technology. If 
the computer can save us, even at the 
expense of our venerated cataloging 
traditions, so be it. 

Systems technology has already ir- 
revocably changed the nature of the cat- 
alog. In a recent essay, Carol Mandel 
writes (1992, 2): 

The catalog is the finding tool for, or win- 
dow to, the collection, with the collection 
defined as those documents to which the 
searcher has physical and/or electronic 
access. The borders of the collection are 
continually being expanded outward as 
new means of document access and docu- 
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merit delivery are provided. The catalog 
can contain a variety of levels of indexing 
to those documents. The finding tool can 
be merged with the material itself as full 
electronic texts are available; i.e., the 
material itself can become the finding tool. 
We must be careful not to jump the 
gun, however, in our understandable ex- 
citement about the online catalog of the 
future, which is already peering from just 
beyond the hypertextual horizon. As Man- 
del herself goes on to point out, with regard 
to the virtual library (Mandel 1992, 2): 

The monographic literature will not lend 
itself quickly to this form of library, and the 
existing vast store of paper-based collec- 
tions will not soon be converted. The li- 
brary as "place" and the "virtual library" 
will co-exist for some time to come. 
And finally (Mandel 1992, 4): 

Perhaps the greatest challenge is to break 
existing conceptual barriers so that librar- 
ians closest to the process can begin to 
move incrementally but creatively towards 
new techniques and approaches. 
Incrementally, indeed. Patience. De- 
liberate speed. Webster's ThirdNew Inter- 
national Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage lists, among others, the following 
definitions of the term crisis (Webster's 
1966): 

2a: the point of time when it is decided 
whether an affair or course of action shall 
proceed, be modified, or terminate: deci- 
sive moment: turning point . . . 3a: an un- 
stable state of affairs in which a decisive 
change is impending . . . b: a psychological 
or social condition characterized by un- 
usual instability caused by excessive stress 
and either endangering or felt to endanger 
the continuity of the individual or his 
group. 

The decisive moment, the turning 
point announced by Osborn in 1941 has 
never really materialized, or else it has 
been held in indefinite suspension for 
some fifty years without yielding the 
cataclysmic consequences portended by 
his dire warnings. Cataloging methods 
have evolved and, since the introduction of 
the computer into the bibliotechnical en- 
vironment, have evolved more and more 
rapidly. The current cataloging situation 
should not be regarded or addressed as a 



crisis for which drastic measures must be 
implemented. The backlog leviathan is not 
going to kill us; it can be controlled. More 
and more powerful access tools, more and 
more sophisticated and complete 
databases, faster and faster means to input, 
scan, or otherwise feed information into 
whatever it is the library catalog is to be- 
come—these evolutionary steps will no 
doubt bring us closer and closer to resolv- 
ing the current issues of the quality versus 
quantity debate, while at the same time 
moving the dialectic of access to a higher, 
more technologically advanced level. 

But it is important to proceed one step 
at a time and to avoid condemning an in- 
terim generation of books, serials, micro- 
forms, sound recordings, videotapes, com- 
puter disks, or materials in any format 
whatsoever, to a bibliographic limbo, the 
access to which might be permanently 
handicapped. If there is a crisis in catalog- 
ing, it is more likely one that corresponds 
to the last connotation of the term, cited 
above: "a psychological or social condition 
, . . caused by excessive stress and either 
endangering or felt to endanger the con- 
tinuity of the individual or his group." Cat- 
aloging, as we know it, might be a dying art, 
but bibliographic access is likely to remain 
one of the cornerstones of the library's 
mission, and those of us who are in the 
business of providing this access will have 
a vocation for a long time to come. 
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Cooperative Preservation 
of State- Level Publications: 
Preserving the Literature 
of New York State Agriculture 
and Rural Life 

Dorothy Wright, Samuel Demas, and Walter Cybulski 

A national plan for preserving the literature of agriculture is currently under 
development. Two projects at Cornell University have been proposed as 
components of the emerging plan: one aimed at preserving core titles of 
national interest, the other focusing on materials concerned with agricultural 
and rural life in New York State. This article is a description of the latter: a 
pilot cooperative project for reformatting state-level literature within the 
framework of a national preservation plan. This project, conducted in 
cooperation with the New York State Library, is based on a systematic 
bibliographic analysis and evaluation of the literature of New York State 
agriculture and rural life. It involves a partnership of librarians and scholars 
seeking to identify and preserve the most significant agriadtural literature 
of a state. This approach to setting preservation priorities for New York's 
agricultural literature was developed as a model for other land-grant and 
state libraries to use in projects to preserve their own states agricultural 
literature. 



^JHven the scale of the preservation 
challenge — currently about 75 million 
brittle volumes in Association of Re- 
search Libraries member libraries (U.S. 
Congress 1988) — it is unlikely that so- 
ciety will allocate sufficient funds to save 
all of the endangered publications in a 
given academic discipline or library. Dif- 
ficult choices must be made, and pres- 
ervation must proceed within a rational, 



nationally coordinated, cooperative frame- 
work. 

Currently, research libraries are in- 
volved in a wide variety of loosely coordi- 
nated preservation efforts across a variety 
of academic disciplines. Priorities and 
methodologies tend to be driven more by 
the availability of national-level funding 
than by a coherent approach to the needs 
and priorities of individual disciplines or 
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libraries. The issues and inherent difficul- 
ties surrounding preservation selection 
decisions and currently used approaches 
have been widely discussed in the litera- 
ture (for example: Atkinson 1986; Bagnell 
and Harris 1987; Child 1982; and Tomer 
1979). Debates continue as libraries search 
for alternatives more focused than the 
"clean sweep" approach (in which all 
brittle materials in a very strong collection 
or subject area are preserved regardless of 
the condition, use, or value of the in- 
dividual items; this approach is based on 
the assumption that the collection repre- 
sents the universe of literature in a discip- 
line) yet more suited to cooperative efforts 
than the "use and condition" approach (in 
which selection is based on the extent of 
use and physical condition of a tide in a 
particular collection). Each has its advan- 
tages, but neither effectively looks beyond 
the preservation of individual library col- 
lections to the systematic preservation of 
the literature of disciplines. 

National preservation planning, discip- 
line by discipline, is emerging as a rational 
model for establishing priorities. Under 
this approach, individual and cooperative 
projects are designed within the frame- 
work of a national plan for preserving the 
literature of a discipline. Such a plan, 
based on a systematic bibliographic analy- 
sis and evaluation of the literature of a 
discipline, involves a partnership of librar- 
ians and scholars. Careful analysis of the 
discipline s literature and of the needs of 
scholars provides the basis for dividing the 
challenge into a number of logical, achiev- 
able projects. Projects carried out under a 
national preservation plan would encom- 
pass a full range of preservation treat- 
ments, including reformatting brittle 
materials (to microform, preservation pho- 
tocopy, or digital formats) and conserva- 
tion of materials in their original format 
(through minor repair, protective enclo- 
sures, deacidification, or restoration of 
rare materials). 

Each institution's preservation efforts, 
while building on both collection strengths 
and constituent needs, are designed to 
contribute clearly to the larger, nationally 
coordinated plan. Some projects aim at 
preserving a corpus of brittle materials of 



broad national interest, while others focus 
on materials primarily of interest to a 
specific state or region. 

A national plan for preserving the lit- 
erature of agriculture is currently under 
development. Twoprojects at Cornell Uni- 
versity have been proposed as components 
of the emerging plan: one aimed at pre- 
serving core titles of national interest, the 
other focusing on materials concerned 
with agricultural and rural life in New York 
State. This article is a description of the 
latter: a pilot cooperative project aimed at 
reformatting state-level literature within 
the framework of a larger preservation 
plan. 

The Context: Preservation of 
Agricultural Science Literature 

Within the discipline of agriculture, con- 
siderable reformatting work has taken 
place over the years, mostly as a by-pro- 
duct of preservation activity in other dis- 
ciplines. The notable exception (i.e., a 
large-scale project focused clearly on im- 
portant agricultural materials) was the 
National Agricultural library (NAL)/Iand- 
grant publications project. This coopera- 
tive microfilming effort, funded by NAL 
and carried out with the cooperation of 
land-grant institutions, resulted in the re- 
formatting of the experiment station pub- 
lications of forty-six states. Some state his- 
torical societies (Wisconsin and Ohio are 
prime examples), commercial micro- 
filmers, and agribusiness corporations 
have filmed agricultural materials. Few 
land-grant institution libraries today are 
engaged in preservation projects focusing 
exclusively on agricultural science materi- 
als (Demas 1991). 

As a leading land-grant university, Cor- 
nell University has worked with the United 
States Agricultural Information Network 
to initiate a nationally coordinated plan to 
preserve and provide access to the histori- 
cal literature of the agricultural sciences. 
The aim of this long-range program is to 
help ensure the widest, most cost-effective 
dissemination of agricultural information 
nationwide. This national preservation 
plan provides a disciplinary framework 
within which to divide the challenge 
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among individual or cooperative projects. 
These projects may be structured around 
genre, period, region, subject, or some com- 
bination of these (Demas 1991) and may 
include reformatting to microform, preser- 
vation photocopy, or digital formats or con- 
serving material in its original format 

One major component of this national 
plan is Cornell's Core Historical Agricul- 
tural Literature Project, underway at A. R. 
Mann Library under the direction of Wal- 
lace C. Olsen (McDonald 1991; Wright 
and McDonald 1991). The aim of this pro- 
ject is to identify the most influential and 
historically significant U.S. tides in the ag- 
ricultural sciences in order to set preserva- 
tion priorities for this literature. The core 
literature methodology shifts the selection 
for preservation from review of titles held 
by a particular library to that of systematic 
evaluation of the historical literature of a 
discipline (Olsen 1991; Olsen and Ken- 
nedy-Olsen 1991). This analysis takes 
place prior to making treatment decisions 
for tides. Seven disciplines within agricul- 
ture (agricultural economics and rural 
sociology; animal science; agricultural en- 
gineering; crop protection and improve- 
ment; soil science; forestry; and home 
economics and food and nutrition) are bib- 
liographically analyzed using a combina- 
tion of citation analysis and critical review 
by senior scholars and scientists. Based on 
the scholarly rankings and bibliographic 
factors, each tide is assigned an overall 
score and classified as first, second, or third 
priority for preservation treatment. The 
resulting lists, representing a qualitatively 
selected core of the historical literature of 
each discipline, will serve as the basis for 
cooperatively preserving historic agricul- 
tural titles of national importance. 

Publications about agriculture or rural 
life in a specific state are excluded from the 
analyses conducted in the Core Historical 
Agricultural Literature Project. It is pro- 
posed that each state preserve its own rel- 
evant state-level publications. To serve as 
a model for the states, we have adapted the 
core literature methodology for the identi- 
fication and preservation of the historical 
core literature of New York State's agricul- 
tural and rural life. The literature compila- 
tion-and-evaluation process used in this 



project will be described. It is hoped that 
these methods can be utilized by other land- 
grant libraries or institutions interested in 
preserving the literature of their state's agri- 
cultural and rural history. Each state project 
would further contribute to the national, 
coordinated preservation plan. 

New York State Agriculture 
and Rural Life Preservation 
Project 

A core literature strategy for preservation 
selection is being successfully applied in a 
project to identify and preserve the core 
historical literature of New York State's 
agriculture and rural life. This project is 
funded by a multiyear New York State 
Coordinated Preservation Project Grant. 
A.R. Mann Library, at Cornell University, 
and the New York State Library are part- 
ners in the project. Sam Demas is Project 
Director, Dorothy Wright is Project 
Coordinator at A.R. Mann Library, and Jim 
Lane is Project Coordinator at the New 
York State Library. Walter Cybulski 
(formerly with the project) contributed to 
the bibliography. 

Our goal in this project is to identify and 
evaluate systematically the core historical 
literature of New York State agriculture 
and rural life in order to set preservation 
priorities for the literature as a whole, not 
just for the tides held in each of our library 
collections. To accomplish this goal, we 
had first to identify the universe of mate- 
rial. Utilizing a wide range of printed pub- 
lications, bibliographies, and electronic 
sources, a comprehensive bibliography of 
pre-1945 published works was compiled — 
the first such bibliography in this area of 
research consisting exclusively of New 
York State material. 

Next, a team of scholars knowledgeable 
about agricultural and New York State his- 
torical literature evaluated and rated the 
most significant materials from the biblio- 
graphy. Using a rating scheme devised by 
the Core Historical Agricultural Literature 
Project, reviewers assigned each title to a 
first-priority core list or to a second-, third-, 
or fourth-priority list. While the review 
process in each project is similar, a major 
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New York State Project and the Core His- 
torical Agricultural Literature Project in- 
volves the way in which the reviewed bib- 
liographies are compiled. The Core 
Historical Agricultural Literature Project 
uses citation analysis to arrive at a list of 
titles for review, whereas the New York 
State Project sought to compile an exhaus- 
tive bibliography of the literature for 
review. 

Finally, both Cornell and the New York 
State Library initiated reformatting of 
material from the core or first-priority list 
and second-priority lists. Titles on the sec- 
ond and third lists will be microfilmed as 
far as funding allows. A total of nearly 
2,289 volumes will be reformatted to pre- 
servation quality microform over the four- 
year grant period, 1989-1993. Further- 
more, we now have a reliable index of the 
work that remains to be done to complete 
the task of preserving the entire corpus of 
agricultural literature of New York State. 
One important benefit of this work is that 
both participating institutions will have a 
complete set of positive microfilm service 
copies of all materials reformatted during 
the course of the project. This arrange- 
ment permits each library not only to pre- 
serve items in its collection but to 
strengthen its collection by adding micro- 
form copies of materials not previously 
held. Researchers will have access to the 
entire body of preserved material in both 
Ithaca and Albany. 

Defining the Scope 
of the Literature 

The first step in the literature identifica- 
tion process was to define the scope of the 
literature to be analyzed. We established 
specific subject parameters and criteria for 
inclusion and exclusion to ensure that the 
scope of the bibliography would be clearly 
understood by those compiling and evalu- 
ating it. 

Some broad areas of inclusion were 
publications with relevant subject matter 
published between 1820 and 1945, pub- 
lications by or about Cornell and its role as 
a land-grant university, publications by or 
about the New York State College of For- 
estry and Environmental Science, relevant 



Cornell and other university master's or 
doctoral theses, and New York State docu- 
ments. 

Some broad areas of exclusion were 
manuscript or archival materials, titles of 
individual numbers published in series or 
reprints of individual articles, almanacs, 
daily newspapers, maps and gazetteers, 
publications of entities below the county 
level, New York State legislative docu- 
ments, U.S. Census or legal materials, 
county histories, and Colonial-era publica- 
tions. In addition, no attempt was made to 
be comprehensive in works of fiction about 
rural New York, in the genre of materials 
classified as "description and travel," or in 
the pamphlet literature (i.e., publications 
of fewer than 50 pages). 

Broad subject parameters included 
technical agriculture, rural economy, and 
rural society specific to New York. The 
criteria for inclusion or exclusion, subject 
parameters, and specific subject headings 
searched were modified over time as the 
bibliography progressed and we learned 
more about the literature. Initial efforts to 
be extremely comprehensive eventually 
led to a more focused approach in order to 
define a meaningful and manageable 
scope of literature, particularly for post- 
1900 publications. 

Many subject areas touch on agricul- 
ture and rural life. Post- 1900 literature in 
particular required frequent decisions re- 
garding relevance to the bibliography. Ex- 
amples of ambiguous areas in the literature 
include the interrelationships (not always 
obvious) that exist between agriculture 
and areas such as transportation, business, 
industry, trade, law, government, food 
marketing and supply, land use, and labor. 
Titles in these areas that did not have dis- 
tinct relevance to the study of New York 
State agriculture were excluded from the 
bibliography. 

Methods and Tools for Compiling 
the Bibliography 

Once the scope of the bibhography was 
determined, the compilation process in- 
volved an extensive review of both print 
and electronic sources. About half of the 
citations came from online sources and the 
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other half from print sources. To facilitate 
database review, subject headings were 
selected from the Library of Cotigress 
Subject Headings yielding a list of about 
forty major subject areas (e.g., agriculture, 
rural, country, farm, etc.) for searching. 
Including variations and subheadings, al- 
most 800 unique subject terms were 
searched. Hundreds of corporate names 
were also searched, including Cornell Uni- 
versity, the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and New York state 
government and agricultural association 
name headings. 

Selected subject headings and date par- 
ameters were searched in the Cornell and 
the New York State Library online catalogs 
and the databases of the Research Librar- 
ies Information Network and the OCLC 
Online Computer Library Center, Inc. Be- 
cause several subject headings could be 
assigned to each record, there was inevi- 
table duplication in the records retrieved 
from each online source. In addition, there 
was overlap between the different online 
systems we used. We found, however, that 
there were unique citations in each source, 
which necessitated searching all online 
sources to ensure comprehensiveness. 
Electronic databases and the National 
Union Catalog proved useful as verifica- 
tion took for titles incompletely cited in 
print bibliographies and lists. 

Relevant online records were down- 
loaded to disk and transferred to ProCite 
(version 1.4), a sophisticated database 
management program specifically de- 
signed to handle bibliographic references. 
One important feature of ProCite is its 
compatibility with Biblio-Links, a refor- 
matting program that transfers records 
downloaded from online database systems 
directly into a ProCite database. Other fea- 
tures of ProCite software include variable 
field and record lengths, merging, sorting, 
searching indexing and duplicate record 
detection capabilities, and the ability to 
customize a work form for data entry. Bib- 
liographies of records can be generated in 
a variety of standard or individually cus- 

ProCite proved to be a satisfactory 
package for our purposes despite some 
limitations of the software. For example, 



Biblio-Links would not transfer down- 
loaded records to a user-defined work 
form. Although ProCite has numerous 
pre-defined work forms for data entry, 
none was suitable for the purposes of our 
project. We wanted the database structure 
to contain not only bibliographic informa- 
tion but additional information about the 
tide such as its location, condition, rating 
by scholars, and preservation priority. In 
order to transfer downloaded records into 
our ProCite user-defined work form, Bib- 
lio-Links had to be modified, and a cum- 
bersome multistep series of importing, ex- 
porting and editing procedures developed. 
Once entered, the transferred records 
often had to be edited to correct problems 
that occurred during transfer, including 
deleting extraneous information ana 
adding missing information from the ma- 
chine-readable cataloging record The du- 
plicate detection feature was useful, but 
the match between duplicate records had 
to be exact, letter for letter and space for 
space, so duplicate titles frequendy were 
not detected. The new version of ProCite 
(2.0) has features (such as a global work 
form change capability) that should rem- 
edy some of the problems mentioned 
above. 

Lists generated from online sources 
were supplemented with citations from 
printed sources, including scholarly bibli- 
ographies produced by the Library of Con- 
gress, dictionary catalogs, repository shelf- 
lists, source bibliographies appended to 
chapters of books, and lists of tides avail- 
able from prominent New York-based 
agricultural publishers such as Saxton, 
Moore, and Orange Judd. More than L25 
publications and bibliographies were ex- 
amined. An additional important resource 
turned out to be the State Library's collec- 
tion itself, which had benefited from the 
donation (circa 1900) of the New York 
State Agricultural Society's original library. 
Compilation work was also facilitated by 
direct access to the State Library's New 
York State Documents collection. 

Major sources consulted included the 
dictionary catalogs of the New York Public 
Library, the National Agricultural Library, 
and the Giannini Foundation of Agricul- 
tural Economics Library. We analyzed 
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shelflists in the Cornell University Librar- 
ies, the New York State Library, the New 
York State Museum, the Albany Institute 
of History and Art, the New York State 
Historical Association library, and the 
Buffalo Historical Society. 

Scholarly Review Process 

The finished bibliography contained 2,890 
citations. To make the list more manage- 
able for review, we divided the bibliogra- 
phy into numerous categories. More than 
half the citations were excluded from re- 
view, including pamphlets (fewer than 50 
pages) and theses. We felt that these two 
categories of materials could best be 
handled as separate preservation projects. 
In addition to these materials, the mono- 
graph and serial list of tides already filmed 
(222 citations) were sent to reviewers for 
informational purposes only. 

Prior to distributing the bibliography 
for review, Mann Library hosted a meeting 
to discuss a range of issues concerning the 
bibliography, including its purpose, compi- 
lation methods, subject scope, complete- 
ness, plans to supplement, rating scheme, 
the scholarly review process, and uses and 
publication of the rated lists. Preservation 
and collection development librarians 
from the two participating institutions and 
reviewers were invited to attend. 

As a result of this meeting, several 
changes were made in the organization and 
arrangement of the bibliography in order 
to facilitate the scholarly review process. 
Because historians tend to specialize in 
particular subject areas and time periods, 
the bibliography was subdivided into sub- 
ject categories and arranged in reverse 
chronological order. Monographic cita- 
tions were placed into one of eight subject 
categories (agricultural economics; agri- 
cultural engineering; animal science; soils, 
crops, and atmospheric science; forestry 
and natural resources; food and nutrition; 
rural life; and miscellaneous). This ar- 
rangement made it easier for the reviewers 
to see each tide within the context of the 
subject matter and the period of the pub- 
lication. A total of 566 monograph tides 
were reviewed. 

Serials were arranged into one of five 



categories depending upon the type of 
publication (serials about New York State 
agriculture, serials published by the state 
of New York, Cornell and other state agri- 
cultural related institution publications, 
county publications, and serials published 
in New York but not necessarily focusing 
on New York). A total of 782 serial tides 
were reviewed. Nearly 40% of the serials 
in the bibliography were published in New 
York but did not necessarily focus specifi- 
cally on New York's agricultural concerns. 
Because these journals had regional and 
national influence, we felt that they were 
important to include in our list. (See ap- 
pendix A for monograph and serial subject 
categories, categories excluded from re- 
view, and the number of citations in each.) 

A total of 1,348 monograph and serial 
citations were sent to four scholars 
selected for their knowledge of agricul- 
tural or New York State history. Each 
brought a unique background and point of 
view to the project. Reviewers included 
Gould Colman (Archivist and Historian at 
Cornell University), a specialist in New 
York agricultural history; Morton 
Rothstein (of the Agricultural History 
Center, University of California-Davis, 
and the editor of Agricultural History), a 
specialist in agricultural history; Wendell 
Tripp (of the New York State Historical 
Association, and the editor of New York 
History), a specialist in New York history; 
and Donald Marti (Professor at Indiana 
University in South Bend), an agricultural 
historian and bibliographer of agricultural 
literature. Each received an honorarium 
for their services as bibliographic consul- 
tants. 

The reviewers were sent a packet of 
information that included the lists for re- 
view, instructions for rating the lists, infor- 
mation on the scope of the bibliography 
and on the compilation process, and a bib- 
liography of sources consulted in compil- 
ing the lists. The following rating scheme 
was provided for use in determining the 
relative importance of each tide for histori- 
cal research compared with other tides 
within the same list: 
l.Very important historical tide; first 

priority for preservation in this grant 

project. 
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2. Definitely worth preserving; funds 
permitting, should be preserved as 
part of this project. 

3. Worth preserving at some time if pos- 
sible, but of lower priority. 

4. Not worth preserving. 

Reviewers were asked to give their best 
judgment on unfamiliar titles based on the 
subject, author, title, publisher, period, 
genre, etc. 

In addition to the four scholarly re- 
viewers, Sam Demas (Project Director) 
also evaluated the lists from the point of 
view of a bibliographer in the major New 
York State agricultural research library. 
While the evaluation criteria used by 
Demas were essentially the same as those 
used by the scholars, we felt a practicing 
librarian could contribute a broad perspec- 
tive on how the materials are used by stu- 
dents and scholars in many disciplines, and 
a sense of the relative scarcity of the pub- 
lications. 

Results of the Review Process 

The reviewers returned the lists in about 
six weeks. Each reviewer had rated every 
tide on the list. We compiled the results of 
the evaluation by averaging the rating as- 
signed by the reviewers to each tide (see 
table 1). 

After analyzing the results, ranges were 
assigned to sort the ratings into logical and 
manageable priority groups. Titles that fell 
into the 1.0-1.5 range became the #1, or 
core, tides; titles that fell into the 1.6-2.0 
range were rated as second priority. 

There was remarkable similarity in the 
way the historians viewed the literature. A 
random sampling of the ratings showed 
that the four reviewers rated each tide 
either the same or one rating apart more 
than 90% of the time. In only 1% of the 
cases did they completely differ (meaning 
that one reviewer rated a tide a #1 and 
another a #4). 

We have begun the work of preserving 
the #1 and #2 rated serials and mono- 
graphs. Not surprisingly, we are finding 
that many of these tides have already been 
preserved by commercial vendors such as 
UMI and Research Publications in re- 
gional and local history microform sets. We 



TABLE 1 

Scholarly Ratings of New York 
State Agricultural Literature 





Range 


% of Titles 


No. of Titles 


Monographs 






1 


1.0-1.5 


19 


108 


2 


1.6-2.0 


28 


159 


3 


2.1-2.5 


32 


179 




2.6+ 


52 


405 


Serials 








1 


1.0-1.5 


2 


17 


2 


1.6-2.0 


12 


91 


3 


2.1-2.5 


34 


265 




2.6+ 


21 


119 



expect to preserve all of the first- and sec- 
ond-priority monograph and serial titles 
that we can tocate during the course of the 
project. Funding permitting, we will then 
select tides in the third-priority range. The 
bibliography will continue to serve as a guide 
in selecting the most significant titles for 
preservation treatment should additional 
funding become available in the future. 

While the participating libraries' col- 
lections were a primary source of refor- 
matted materials, an important function of 
this project is to look beyond the holdings 
of individual collections to reformatting 
core tides regardless of where they are 
housed. One of the problems we have en- 
countered is locating copies of tides that 
are not held by either of the participating 
institutions. This includes missing serial 
volumes or issues and, more importandy, 
core tides that neither library owns. Be- 
cause we are interested in reformatting the 
literature of a discipline and not the collec- 
tions in our individual libraries, we have 
gone to extensive lengths to borrow these 
tides for filming. Land-grant and research 
libraries, state agricultural societies, and 
county extension offices have assisted us in 
locating missing materials and materials 
not owned. The state agricultural societies 
and extension offices have facilitated locat- 
ing this material by allowing us to place 
notices in their newsletters explaining the 
project and requesting loans. 
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Conclusion 

The core-literature approach to preserva- 
tion selection emphasizes the analysis, 
evaluation, and rating of a large body of 
literature prior to the physical treatment of 
tides. We have tested this approach at A.R. 
Mann Library as part of the New York 
State Agriculture and Rural Life Preserva- 
tion Project. The most important benefit 
of this technique is that it will ensure the 
preservation of the most significant mate- 
rials that document the history and 
development of agriculture in New York 
State — literature that is fundamental to 
any study of New York State's history. 

The task of setting preservation priori- 
ties for a given literature is greatly 
simplified by first compiling authoritative 
lists of materials to preserve. For the New 
York State project, 1,348 tides were iden- 
tified as potential candidates for preserva- 
tion treatment This figure represents the 
entire 2,890 citations in the bibliography 
minus pamphlet and theses citations and 
those tides already filmed or reprinted (a 
combined total of 1,542 citations). The ma- 
jority of the theses on the list have already 
been filmed. We are investigating filming 
the balance of this material. We hope to 
obtain additional funding to preserve New 
York State pamphlet material as a separate 
preservation project. Of the 1,348 re- 
viewed titles, 782 were serials. At an aver- 
age of 11 volumes per serial tide, the total 
number of volumes (monographs and seri- 
als) under consideration for preservation 
treatment is 9,168 volumes. We have suffi- 
cient funding to reformat only 2,289 
volumes (or 25% of the total literature) 
over the course of the four-year project. 
The rated bibliography ensures that the 
most important materials will be refor- 
matted first. These volumes, together with 
volumes already reformatted by commer- 
cial vendors and other libraries (344 tides, 
2,014 volumes, 22% of the total literature), 
constitute 47%, or nearly half, of New York 
State's agricultural literature that is now 
reformatted (or will be at the conclusion of 
this project). In addition, priorities for pre- 
serving the remaining historical record that 
cannot be treated in this project have been 
established with the rated bibliography. 



Setting preservation priorities for an 
entire discipline or subject area, even with 
a specific state-level focus, is labor inten- 
sive. However, it need be done only once, 
and the results will benefit all libraries with 
an interest in the literature of that discip- 
line. One very thorough bibliographic and 
scholarly evaluation project can objectively 
and authoritatively set preservation priori- 
ties for an entire discipline. Prioritized 
lists, sorted by subject, period, or genre, 
can serve as the basis for defining specific 
preservation projects. Individual projects 
may. be undertaken at various institutions 
but will contribute to a larger coordinated, 
cooperative preservation effort. By refor- 
matting in a medium that allows for dis- 
tribution of preservation copies to all par- 
ticipating libraries, a complete set of the 
preserved record may be housed in a num- 
ber of libraries throughout the state. When 
viewed in this light, the time-consuming 
task of compiling and evaluating the bibli- 
ography is actually a cost-effective method 
of selection for preservation. 

For this project the three authors, over 
the course of one year, collectively devoted 
about 0.5 FTE to compiling the bibliogra- 
phy, preparing for its distribution, and an- 
alyzing the results. Assuming a half-time 
pay rate of $ 15,000 per year plus $ 1 ,800 for 
the bibliographers' honoraria ($450 per re- 
viewer), the total cost to produce the New 
York State bibliography was $16,800. At 
$1.38 per volume (12,130 total volumes in 
the bibliography, including unranked 
material, with an average of 11 volumes 
per serial tide) or $1.83 per volume for 
only those titles reviewed (9,168 volumes), 
we believe this is a relatively small price to 
pay for such a thorough, well documented 
approach to preservation selection. This 
initial critical analysis of a large body of 
literature prior to preservation treatment 
ensures that the allocation of scare preser- 
vation dollars will be based on intelligent, 
justifiable priorities. An additional benefit 
of this project is that scholars will now have 
access to a comprehensive bibliography of 
1820-1945 New York State agricultural 
publications — the first such work of its 
kind in this area of research. 

A manual is currendy in progress that 
will consist of a complete listing of the 
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comprehensive bibliography that was com- 
piled, a record of what was preserved and 
what remains to be preserved, and detailed 
instructions for conducting a similar bibli- 
ographic project. This primer will serve as 
a procedural guide for other states inter- 
ested in systematically preserving the re- 
cord of their state's agricultural history. 
Historians have suggested that this ap- 
proach to setting preservation priorities 
might have application in other disciplines 
as well. 

The New York State Agriculture and 
Rural Life Preservation Project has suc- 
cessfully involved scholars in a project to 
identify and preserve the most significant 
historical literature relating to New York 
State agriculture. This project is a first step 
in preserving the state-level agricultural 
literature of our nation. Using the 
methodologies developed at A.R. Mann 
Library, land-grant libraries and agricul- 
tural and historical institutions nationwide 
could proceed similarly to preserve sys- 
tematically the agricultural literature of 
their state or region. Each state project 
would significandy contribute to the over- 
all plan to preserve the historic agricultural 
literature of our nation. 
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APPENDIX A 
Subject Categories 

Citations Sent for Review No. Citations 

Monographs 1820-1945 (by subject) 

Agricultural Economics 83 
Agricultural Engineering 16 
Animal Science 29 
Soils, Crops and Atmospheric Science 63 
Forestry and Natural Resources 67 
Food and Nutrition 35 

Rural Life 107 

Miscellaneous 166 

Total monographs for review 566 

Serials 1820-1945 

Serials about New York State agriculture 197 

Serials published by the State of New York 1 14 

Cornell publications and other State agricultural-related state 

institution publications 90 

County publications 75 

Published in New York, but not necessarily focusing on New York 306 

Total serials for review 782 



Citations Excluded From Review No. Citations 

Serials 1820-1945 

Pamphlets (less than 50 pages) not already preserved 826 

Theses 494 

Monographs already preserved (reformatted or reprinted) 80 

Serials already preserved (reformatted or reprinted) 142 

Total citations not reviewed 1,542 
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Book Reviews 



Lawrence W. S. Auld, Editor 

Cataloging Unpublished Nonprint Ma- 
terials: A Manual of Suggestions, 
Comments, and Examples. By Vema 
Urbanski, with Bao Chu Chang and 
Bernard L. Karon; ed. Edward Swan- 
son. Sponsored by OnLine Audiovisual 
Catalogers Cataloging Policy Com- 
mittee. Lake Crystal, Minn.: Soldier 
Creek Pr., 1992. 129p. paper, $22.50 
(ISBN 0-936996-61-7). LC 92-9470. 
This manual is a welcome cataloging 
tool for libraries with general collections of 
print and nonprint materials. In the pre- 
face, Urbanski and coauthors Chang and 
Karon state that the "manual is not in- 
tended for archival or special collections" 
(p.v), in which case persons are referred to 
several existing archival cataloging manu- 
als for guidance. Rather, the focus of this 
manual is the description of a broad range 
of unpublished nonprint materials through 
the application of the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules, 2d ed., 1988 revision 
(AACR2R). The AACR2R rules that deal 
specifically with unpublished nonprint ma- 
terials are examined, and many excellent 
suggestions are provided on how the rules 
for published nonprint materials can be 
applied to describing unpublished items. 

There is no definition in AACR2R of 
what constitutes an unpublished work, and 
the manual does not provide one. Special 
guidelines provided by Ben Tucker 
(formerly of the Library of Congress) at 
the 1989 meeting of the OnLine Audio- 
visual Catalogers Cataloging Policy Com- 
mittee are cited in the introduction. These 
consist of levels of distinction that can be 
used to facilitate the identification of an 
unpublished work. Although these are 
helpful, it is expected that catalogers will 
be required to exercise judgment, espe- 
cially in cases where an item falls "be- 



tween" the established levels. A particular 
bonus in the manual is the two-page list of 
"Things to Think About," which follows 
the introduction. In a series of questions 
and answers, the authors offer expert ad- 
vice on all aspects of handling, cataloging, 
and caring for unpublished nonprint 
materials. 

With the exception of the section on 
kits, the organization of the main text par- 
allels the presentation of the rules in part 
1 of AACR2R. The first section presents 
the general rules for descriptive cataloging 
in AACR2R, chapter 1, with discussion 
sections containing general observation 
about their applicability to unpublished 
nonprint items. Succeeding sections pre- 
sent the rules, discussion sections, and cat- 
aloging examples for sound recordings 
(chapter 6), motion pictures and video re- 
cordings (chapter 7), graphic materials 
(chapter 8), computer flies (chapter 9), and 
three-dimensional artifacts and realia 
(chapter 10), concluding with a section on 
kits (rule 1.10). Pertinent Library of Con- 
gress rule interpretations are included in 
all sections. Where comments are unnec- 
essary in the individual medium sections, 
catalogers are referred back to the discus- 
sion in the earlier sections. 

The wealth of comments and sugges- 
tions throughout the text should enable 
catalogers to resolve most of the thorny 
problems associated with describing un- 
published nonprint materials. The catalog- 
ing examples, forty in all, demonstrate that 
useful, standardized cataloging records 
can be produced, although there might be 
no identifiable chief source, and the infor- 
mation that is available might be in- 
complete or inaccurate. The authors' mes- 
sage to catalogers is to use common sense 
and to be creative and flexible! 
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All of the cataloging examples are in 
card-style format, which is curious con- 
sidering that the manual is sponsored by 
the Online Audiovisual Catalogers. 
Access points are not covered, but they are 
identified in some of the examples. Classi- 
fication and subject cataloging also are not 
covered. Two small blemishes surfaced in 
examining the text. First, the table of con- 
tents does not include the two-page list of 
"Things to Think About." Second, die third 
sentence in the discussion section on rule 
7.7B4 (p. 38) appears somewhat 
scrambled. A bibliography for nonprint 
materials by Mary Konkel concludes the 
text. 

This manual is a required tool for 
audiovisual catalogers working with 
general collections of all types and sizes. 
Collection development personnel in 
these libraries will also benefit by having 
this tool available for consultation. It is also 
a useful purchase for schools of library and 
information science that offer courses in 
nonprint cataloging. — Ann M. Sandberg- 
Fox, cataloging consultant and trainer, 
Colchester, Vermont. 

Collection Assessment: A Look at the 
RLG Conspectus. Ed. Richard J. 
Wood and Katina Strauch. New York: 
Haworth, 1992. 192p. $32.95 (ISBN 
1-56024-258-2). LC 92-4889. Also pub- 
lished as The Acquisitions Librarian, 
no. 7, 1992. 

While the Research Libraries Group 
(RLG) Conspectus has not quite "revolu- 
tionized" collection development in this 
country, it is undeniably a major phenom- 
enon and an innovative approach to collec- 
tion assessment that has provoked wide- 
spread change as well as strong emotions. 
The conspectus has prompted us to 
scrutinize our local collections and to at- 
tempt to rework the concept of resource- 
sharing at the national level and beyond. 
Whether we will succeed in this endeavor 
is not yet known. We do know that, after 
more than ten years, the conspectus ap- 
pears to be here to stay, in one form or 
another. It has been endorsed by the 
American Library Association, has spread 
to Canada through the North American 
Collections Inventory Project, and has 



been adopted by libraries in Europe and 
Australia. 

This volume does not contain every- 
thing one would ever want to know about 
the conspectus, but it is a start. The book's 
focus is die RLG conspectus, and not col- 
lection assessment per se. It contains thir- 
teen chapters, one of which is a partially 
annotated bibliography, a short introduc- 
tion; and a conclusion. Contributors are 
primarily bibliographers and collection 
management administrators. The chapters 
move from the general, e.g., Jim Coleman's 
history of the conspectus and Joan Grants 
analysis of the relevance of the conspectus 
to all aspects of collection management, to 

using this tool, such as Claire-Lise Benaud 
and Sever Bordeianu on the evaluation of 
the University of New Mexico's humanities 
collection and Dennis Stephens' descrip- 
tion of Alaska's multitype library coopera- 
tive project based on the conspectus. 
Some, but not all, chapters begin with a 
summary. A standard approach would have 
improved the presentation, as would have 
a more careful editing of the text to elimi- 
nate typographical errors and misspellings. 

While each author approaches the con- 
spectus differentiy, highlighting particular 
characteristics of the tool or of its im- 
plementation, there is, nevertheless, con- 
siderable repetition. Nearly all define the 
conspectus, many of them describe the 
levels, and some of them identify the very 
same difficulties of working with the con- 
spectus. Thus, they do not fit together well 
as complementary approaches into a cohe- 
sive whole. 

The bibliography contains nearly 
everything ever written on the conspectus 
(although it is also in need of editing; e.g., 
instead of citing this author's SPEC Kit on 
the conspectus, Seay cites a LRTS review 
of it). It certainly wul be a boon to library 
science students and historians who might 
want to understand what the conspectus 
was all ~ T out. 

The most significant issues surround- 
ing the conspectus emerge from a reading 
of this book. That the conspectus has 
raised our awareness of the need for a 
qualitative approach to collection assess- 
ment is clear, even if the debate continues. 
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The conspectus cannot be implemented 
without a strong commitment from the 
library administration, allowing time for 
bibliographer training and for the complex 
assessment process. Several authors cite 
the important link between the conspectus 
and the development of collection policy 
statements (also subjective descriptions of 
collection development efforts) and em- 
phasize the value to bibliographers of the 
conspectus exercise. According to Coffey, 
"Doing the work to arrive at the conspec- 
tus descriptors is an informative and valu- 
able effort for anyone whose job it is to 
acquire materials for a collection and who 
wants to be good at it" (p. 66). 

There are political issues as well. What 
if faculty believe that the collection is a 
"research" collection and the bibliog- 
rapher believes that it is possible only to 
build to support level 3, or an instructional 
collection? How can the conspectus be 
used to leverage additional funding for li- 
brary materials? One issue that has been 
shadowing the conspectus for years and 
that has implications for resource-sharing 
is the interpretation of the levels. How can 
we be sure that one person's rating of level 
4 is the same as another's? In other words, 
if my institution is going to rely on your 
institution to collect at a research level in 
a given field, can I trust you to do a good 
job? Is there such a thing as an absolute 
level 4? Or do bibliographers collect differ- 
endy but still at a research level? 

The original goal of the conspectus 
methodology was to design a means by 
which libraries could engage seriously in 
cooperative collection building. In order to 
do so, collection development librarians 
needed a lingua franca, a common way to 
describe their collections to one another. 
Though the debate continues over the in- 
terpretation of levels, the usefulness of 
verification studies, and how to make 
national-level cooperation work, there is 
no doubt that the conspectus is a useful 
tool that has influenced the field of collec- 
tion development, sometimes in unantici- 
pated ways. This volume (previously pub- 
lished as a special journal issue), discusses 
many of the uses of the conspectus and 
raises most of the significant questions. — 
Deborah Jakubs, Duke University. 



Collection Management for the 1990s. 

Ed. Joseph J. Branin. ALCTS Papers on 
Library Technical Services and Collec- 
tions, no. 3. Chicago: American Library 
Assn., 1993. 178p. paper $25; ALA 
member, $22.50 (ISBN 0-8289-0595- 
1). LC 92-25859. 

This slim volume includes the text of 
fourteen papers presented at a 1989 insti- 
tute. Yes, 1989! As described by Branin in 
his introduction, this institute was the 
tenth in a series that began in 1981 at 
Stanford University. Branin remembers 
these various institutes fondly, recalling 
events from previous programs. Nowhere 
does he give any information as to whether 
any of the previous proceedings or papers 
were published. Nor does he describe how 
programs developed and changed from 
that first one in 1981. 

Here are papers in unchanged form 
from a meeting held four years prior to 
publication date. They are handsomely 
presented on the page and they read well. 
It's as though you were looking at a per- 
fectly formed fly, trapped in amber, or as 
though you had stumbled upon an ancient 
tomb with all of the bodies and artifacts 
still in place. It's eerie. In this age of e-mail 
and electronic publications, activities 
sponsored and fostered by the American 
Library Association and die Association for 
Library Collections & Technical Services, 
one wonders at such a dated publication 
being issued with no words of explanation 
or apology. One can only visualize the 
many committees and bureaucratic ap- 
provals needed before this publication 
could be released 

The sole updates are a listing of con- 
tributors at the beginning of the volume 
indicating that four of the twelve authors 
now hold different positions, and on page 
90 a bracketed note informs us that the 
latest edition of the National Sheljlist 
Count was published in 1990. But no ref- 
erences are updated. For example, one 
short paragraph on page 99 is devoted to 
the OCLC/AMIGOS Collection Analysis 
CD, but that paper's bibliography includes 
no references to the many writing about 
this service since that time. Branin states 
that this institute was to emphasize trends 
and issues for the 1990s, and he notes that 
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restricted budgets, technology, and re- 
source sharing were dominant subjects. 

The volume • begins with four major 
papers: Beverly R Lynch describes the li- 
brary^ collections from the view P<j i £ t of 

for collection policies. She maintains, "For 
the university library, the collection re- 
mains primary" (p. 12). The "virtual li- 
brary" was not for her, at least not in 1989. 
The examples used by the principal 
speakers are taken from their own ex- 
periences. In Lynch s case, she speaks of 
programs at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago. Robert M. Hayes follows here 
with a summary of a study he was under- 
taking at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, on strategic planning for library 
and information resource management. 
John Howe, a historian then serving as 
interim university librarian at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, looks at academic librar- 
ies and their competition for funding with 
other campus units. He admits that there 
has occurred a "decentering of the library" 
as new technologies provide alternate 
forms of access to scholarly information. 
He suggests some strategies to reassert the 
centrality of the library. The fourth paper, 
by Nancy R Sanders, is more specific, fo- 
cusing on automated techniques for collec- 
tion management and efforts then under- 
way at Ohio State University. 

The remaining eight papers are much 
shorter presentations from panel discus- 
sions and summaries of workshop discus- 
sions. These papers include much practical 
and useful information (if you keep in 
mind the 1989 date). Bonnie MacEwan 
oudines various means for collection 
assessment and evaluation, followed by a 
reasonably lengthy bibliography. Eugene 
L. Wiemers, Jr., gives no-nonsense advice 
on budget management. Robert Mareck 
follows with guidelines for selecting items 
for preservation, spelling out pros and cons 
of the several preservation options. Ann 
Thompson, Ray BoyJan, and Doris R. 
Brown discuss cooperative programs (Boy- 
Ian emphasizing the Center for Research 
Libraries and Brown looking at programs 
in Illinois). Joseph J. Branin adds a brief 
paper on the importance of intellectual 
freedom in collection management. The 



final two papers, by Dana C. Rooks and 
Marcia Pankake, are designed to give en- 
couragement and inspiration to institute 
participants as they return to their home 
institutions. 

If you liked 1989, you'll certainly find 
many happy memories in this book. But 
let's move on. — Richard D. Johnson, 
State University of New York, College at 
Oneonta. 

A Hybrid Systems Approach to Preser- 
vation of Printed Materials, By Don 
Willis. Washington, D.C.: Commission 
on Preservation and Access (1400 16th 
Street, NW, Suite 740, 20036-2177): 
1992, 45+p. $10 prepaid. 
This is one of a series of publications of 
the Commission on Preservation and 
Access describing, evaluating, and other- 
wise considering the roles of differing 
technologies in the ongoing efforts to pre- 
serve the intellectual content of deteriorat- 
ing library and archival materials, to 
develop improved modes of access, and 
eventually, to form the virtual library. Cur- 
rently, as the preservation microfilming ef- 
fort has gained momentum, there has been 
considerable interest in and comment 
upon the use of newer technology, in par- 
ticular digital storage based upon elec- 
tronic scanning of documents, in place of 
or alongside the older and better known 
microfilming. 

In this publication, Don Willis dis- 
cusses the strengths and weaknesses of 
both microfilm and digital storage and 
makes a case for a system that would com- 
bine the two, capitalizing on the strengths 
and diminishing, if not obviating, the 
weaknesses of both. In a relatively short 
text of twenty-nine pages, the paper moves 
from introduction, executive summary, 
and recommendation into a tighdy written 
and closely reasoned consideration of the 
advantages and disadvantages of micro- 
graphics and digital imagery; the optical 
disc as a storage medium with long-term 
but not true "archival" capability, as ar- 
chival has been understood by preser- 
vationists; the role of resolution in both 
media; acomparison of the two media (i.e., 
the tradeoffs in selecting one or the other); 
benefits to be realized by utilizing both for 
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their strong points and for the obviation of 
their weaknesses; a survey of the operation 
of such a system; the costs of both micro- 
graphic and digital systems; a general con- 
clusion; and recommendations. 

The text is supplemented by a series of 
appendixes dealing with resolution of both 
the micrographic image and the digital 
image; a summary of storage possibilities 
(film, magnetic discs, magnetic tapes, op- 
tical discs, CD-ROM, etc.); costs of media; 
costs per page for preserving data using 
different media; a summary of standards 
and handbooks presendy applying to the 
two media; the endnotes to the text, which 
essentially form the bibliography for the 
paper; and a collection of nineteen figures 
or illustrations referred to throughout both 
the paper and the appendixes. 

This paper has two major strengths. 
One is the stated purpose of the publica- 
tion: the comparison of and combination 
of micrographics (microfilm) and digitiz- 
ing (scanning) techniques. Willis' thesis is 
that combining the two, at least in the 
relatively near future, can utilize both to 
advantage. Microfilm, both that already 
made and film to be made in the future 
with certain intelligent features to improve 
accessibility, can provide a truly archival 
storage base for large bodies of preserved 
material, much of which might have rela- 
tively low levels of use. When needed, such 
material might efficiendy and economi- 
cally be scanned, then used online and 
stored electronically for as long as use justi- 
fies such storage before being replaced by 
materials in greater demand. The archival 
base is not lost when the item drops from 
the electronic realm, because the film re- 
mains and might be scanned anew should 
the item again be called into active use. 
Such a system would take advantage of the 
archival qualities and economy of micro- 
film storage and the ease of access and use 
provided by the digital medium that is, for 
the present and near future at least, more 
costly than film. Willis' case for a system of 
this sort is one that needs to be understood 
and that deserves consideration as librari- 
ans, archivists, and others continue to 
develop programs to preserve and to foster 
access to deteriorated and threatened 
materials. 



The second strength of this paper is the 
attention given to resolution of the stored 
image. This is central and critical, for any 
system for preserving graphic materials 
must be capable of capturing, maintaining, 
and reproducing the image with clarity and 
fidelity to the original. The explanations of 
resolution, both that of the photographic 
image on microfilm and that of the elec- 
tronic image in a digital system, are clearly 
written and most useful for those of us not 
expert in the graphic arts, photography, or 
electronic imaging. Willis' demystification 
of these and related matters makes this 
paper a major contribution in the ongoing 
development of systems to preserve and 
provide access to materials of many types 
in all fields of scholarship. 

This paper is "must" reading for prac- 
ticing librarians, archivists, students, ad- 
ministrators, and all who are or who will be 
engaged in the ongoing design of the ar- 
chival and library structures of the fu- 
ture. — William T. Henderson, University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign . 

Introduction to Cataloging and Classi- 
fication, with 45 exhibits and 15 
figures. 6th ed. By Mildred Harlow 
Downing and David H. Downing, 
Jefferson, N.C.: McFarland, 1992. 
316p. $31.50 (ISBN 0-89950-720^). 
LC 92-51210. 

I like the intent of this text. Beginning 
cataloging students easily get consumed by 
the nitty-gritty details of "how to" catalog. 
Students have a much harder time step- 
ping back and reflecting upon the pur- 
poses of bibliographic control. This book 
attempts to assist students in this reflec- 
tion. 

The text is promoted as an introduction 
for students new to the field. The authors 
have aimed at providing a complete intro- 
duction to cataloging and classification by 
providing "numerous discussions of prac- 
tical issues." They have attempted "to 
chronicle the changes'* in the field of cata- 
loging and classification and, also, to give a 
clear picture of what has not changed; "We 
have attempted to explain why the com- 
puter makes competence on the part of the 
human cataloger more, rather than less 
important Although this is an intro- 
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ductoiy textbook, we have provided a more 
detailed discussion of some of the ad- 
vanced problems in the field" (p.xviii) 

These are ambitious goals. In 316 pages 
it is not possible to provide an overview, 
with detailed guidance on the fundamental 
aspects of cataloging and classification, and 
detailed discussion of some of the ad- 
vanced problems in the field. Con- 
sequendy, the authors only partially ac- 
complish their goals. There are a number 
of excellent overview sections. For ex- 
ample, the authors' emphasis on the user 
and retrieval in the introductory chapter is 
important. They continue this theme by 
emphasizing the' relationship between de- 
scription and retrieval and access points 
and retrieval in the basic chapter on bibli- 
ographic description. Many of the passages 
are well written and would be understood 
easily by a student new to the field. The 
authors provide a good definition and ex- 
planation of publishers* series together 
with a clear presentation of analytics and 
when to use name-tide added entries and 
when to use separate analytics. The issues 
of analyzing the subject content of an item 
and of providing subject control are well 
presented. The provision of discussion 
questions to help the student reflect upon 
the readings is useful. The appendixes for 
how a computer stores and sorts informa- 
tion will help students reflect on the effect 
of cataloging and catalog design on the 
users' ability to retrieve information. 

However, there are also difficulties. At 
times the authors have lost their focus as 
an introductory text. It will be confusing 
for a neophyte to have standard numbers 
introduced in one paragraph, then a dis- 
cussion of the International Standard Bib- 
liographic Description (ISBD) for most of 
a page, and then return to a discussion of 
International Standard Book Numbers 
(ISBNs). Students struggle with acronyms, 
and these two in particular seem to be 
difficult to sort out. Some of the issues of 
corporate authorship, serials, and uniform 
tides presented in the chapter "Advanced 
Problems" would be better reserved for a 
more advanced text where adequate space 
could be allotted for their development. 
There are also places where the text is 
misleading or inaccurate. Books in Print is 



not a reliable source for determining how 
an author uses his or her name. The terms 
subject heading list and thesaurus are used 
as though they are interchangeable. It was 
the eleventh printed edition of Library of 
Congress Subject Headings, not the 
twelfth, that first used the terms BT, RT, 
and NT (broader term, related term, and 
narrower term). Because of these and 
other difficulties, this text cannot be rec- 
ommended. That is unfortunate because 
there is much about the authors' approach 
that is exciting. — Tschera H. Connell, Co- 
lumbus Program, School of Library and 
Information Science, Kent State Univer- 
sity. 

Making Sense of Journals in the Life 
Sciences: From Specialty Origins to 
Contemporary Assortment. By Tony 
Stankus. Monographic supplement no. 
8 to The Serials Librarian. New York: 
Haworth, 1992. 278p. $39.95 (ISBN 
1-56024-181-0). LC 92^085. 

Making Sense of Journals in the Physi- 
cal Sciences: From Specialty Ori- 
gins to Contemporary Assortment. 

By Tony Stankus. Monographic supple- 
ment no. 7 to The Serials Librarian. 
New York: Haworth, 1992. 239p. 
$34.95 (ISBN 1-56024-180-2). LC 92- 
4092. 

The challenge and problems that esca- 
lating serials prices, far exceeding the 
general inflation rate or increases in library 
budgets, present to librarians is so well- 
known that there is no need to elaborate 
them here. These two companion-piece 
monographs are intended to help "working 
librarians" (their intended audience, ac- 
cording to the introductions, which are 
identical in both volumes) get a handle on 
scientific journals. The author, Tony 
Stankus, has good credentials for writing 
these works, having served as Science 
Librarian at Holy Cross College Library 
for seventeen years and becoming one of 
the nation s more proiific writers on scien- 
tific journals. 

The Physical Sciences volume contains 
chapters devoted to analytical chemistry, 
inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, phys- 
ical chemistry, physics, and applied 
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physics. The Life Sciences volume is or- 
ganized into three broad chapters covering 
(1) molecular and cellular biology, genet- 
ics, immunology, and biochemistry; (2) 
physiology and neurosciences; and (3) evo- 
lution, ecology, ethology, and the environ- 
ment. 

Each chapter follows essentially the 
same format. The chapters are divided into 
two parts termed "background" and 
"sorting out the journals." The "back- 
ground" section covers the subfield's his- 
tory with considerable emphasis on scien- 
tific biography to illustrate the areas origin 
and historical development. While not 
comprehensive, these historical sketches 
often date to the nineteenth century and 
sometimes to classical antiquity. 

The next section of each chapter dis- 
cusses the journals themselves and is sub- 
divided by specialty area; e.g., analytical 
chemistry is divided into general analytical 
chemistry, spectroscopy, chromatography, 
other analytical techniques, agriculture 
and food processing, industrial chemistry, 
and finally, medical pharmaceutical and 
Forensic sciences. This organizational 
scheme evidently represents the "contem- 
porary assortment" promised in the title. 

Each subsection provides a discussion 
of the specialty's leading journals, which 
often are compared with each other. 
Sometimes Stankus rank orders his first, 
second, and third choices. Factors such as 
the publisher, place of publication, price, 
language, and the authors' national origin 
occasionally are mentioned. 

A major feature of these subsections is 
a series of bar charts illustrating data for 
many, but not all, of the discussed journals. 
Six data points are presented. Three of 
these — {1) the percentage of papers from 
U.S. authors; (2) the percentage of papers 
originating from "major powers," defined 
as Western Europe, Canada, and Japan; 
and (3) the relative impact factor — are 
stated to be "what makes a . . . journal at- 
tractive to a scientist." Three other statis- 
tics — (1) the number of papers published, 

(2) the number of library subscribers, and 

(3) cost — are considered to make a journal 
attractive to a librarian. This categoriza- 
tion of evaluative criteria seems rather 



arbitrary, as it is questionable whether 
scientists understand and attach impor- 
tance to impact factor any more than do 
librarians. 

Many positive things can be said about 
these two volumes. A vast array of knowl- 
edge concerning scientific history and bio- 
graphy is synthesized. The author has a 
wealth of practical experience that lends 
authority to his subjective judgments. Ac- 
cording to the indexes at the beginning of 
each volume, nearly 1,100 journals are 
mentioned in these two works. The books, 
especially the background sections, are 
written in a livery, entertaining style with 
humor frequendy introduced into the nar- 
rative. For instance, Stankus recounts a 
story about a scientist whose research re- 
quired him to take rectal temperature 
readings on hibernating bears — and one 
time the bear woke up! (This anecdote is 
apparendy legendary among scientists.) 

The use of the Institute for Scientific 
Information's "impact factor" (available in 
the Science Citation Index and the Social 
Sciences Citation Index's Journal Citation 
Reports) is fairly sophisticated. Parentheti- 
cally, it should be explained that a journal's 
impact factor represents the ratio between 
the number of citations received and the 
number of citable items published in the 
journal. Basically, it is the number of times 
a journal's so-called "average article" has 
been cited. This citation measure compen- 
sates for the advantage that older, larger, 
and more frequendy issued journals would 
enjoy if evaluation were based stricdy on 
total citations received. Instead of using 
raw impact factors, Stankus developed a 
"relative impact factor." Starting with a 
base of 100 for the highest impact factor 
among "closely comparable specialty jour- 
nals," this measure normalizes the impact 
factors for all journals in the specialty using 
a 1-to-lOO scale. Although not stated by the 
author, his approach compensates for the 
fact that experts consider it methodologi- 
cally dubious to compare journals from 
diffe rent disciplines or specialty areas wi th 
raw impact factors (due to differing cita- 
tion patterns). However, it would have 
been helpful if he explicidy indicated the 
specific source year or years for the data as 
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a journal s impact factor can vary from year 
to year. 

Unfortunately, these volumes do not 
live up to the full potential offered by their 
subject matter. Several criticisms should 
be mentioned. 

The factual assertions are not always 
accurate. For instance, on page 177 of the 
Life Sciences volume, Stankus states the 
famous hominid fossil "Lucy" was discov- 
ered by Mary and Louis Leakey. In actu- 
ality, Lucy was discovered by Donald Jo- 
hanson. 

The author used "display holdings" 
statement counts from the OCLC Online 
Computer Library Centers Online Union 
Catalog to determine the number of librar- 
ies subscribing to a journal. As partially 
admitted by Stankus, the accuracy of this 
approach is questionable because not all 
libraries use OCLC, those that use OCLC 
do not always catalog their serials, and the 
presence of a library's symbol in a serial 
record does not necessarily indicate a cur- 
rent subscription. 

These volumes fail to capture the full 
complexity of journal evaluation and man- 
agement. Important evaluative criteria, 
such as indexing, are ignored. Stankus 
places great emphasis on die percentage of 
papers originating from a particular 
country, but the overall stature of a jour- 
nals authors is undoubtedly more signifi- 
cant (although admittedly more difficult to 
measure). Moreover, Stankus tends to 
evaluate journals in an absolute sense, 
rather than considering their value for a 
particular use (e.g., research versus teach- 
ing) or type of library. The journals dis- 
cussed here could be used in college, uni- 
versity, medical, or special libraries, but 
only occasionally is a journal recom- 
mended for a specific type of library. 
Stankus could take a lesson from Katz and 
Katz, perhaps the premier journal evalua- 
tion too! for practicing librarians, which 
devotes considerably more attention to the 
match between a specific journal and the 
type of library for which it is appropriate. 

The scientific history and biography 
component does not meet rigorous re- 
search requirements because it is based on 
a limited number of sources, many of 



which are standard reference works. For 
example, Asimov's Biographical Ency- 
clopedia of Science and Technology and the 
McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science and 
Technology are among the entries in the 
short, seventeen-item bibliography (which 
is identical in both volumes). However, 
Stankus also mentions his extensive ex- 
perience in a science library, faculty anec- 
dotes, obituaries of scientists, and public 
television as additional sources. It is unfor- 
tunate that both volumes contain only five 
identical footnotes following the introduc- 
tion (with only one note citing a source), as 
this reviewer frequendy found himself 
pondering the source for various tidbits of 
interesting information. To be fair to the 
author, he probably did not intend these 
volumes to be rigorous research works. 

Serials have not received the full atten- 
tion they deserve in the literature of col- 
lection development. Consequendy, any 
attempt to address serials collection man- 
agement is welcome. Yet, one wonders 
how much value these volumes will offer 
to their intended audience of "working li- 
brarians." The background sections might 
be useful to novice science bibliographers 
seeking introductory surveys concerning 
their fields of responsibility. The informa- 
tion contained in the journal analysis sec- 
tions can certainly be used in serials man- 
agement decisions, but by themselves, 
these volumes will probably not be suffi- 
cient to provide science librarians a handle 
on their disciplines' journals. — Thomas E. 
Nisonger, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 
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Organizing Knowledge: An Introduc- 
tion to Information Retrieval. By 

Jennifer Rowley. 2d ed. Aldershot, 
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Hants, England; Brookfield, Vt.: Ash- 
gate, 1992. 510p. $55.95; paper $22.95 
(ISBN 1-85742-004-7; paper 1-85742- 
005-5). LC 92-5186. 
Beginning with the premise that the 
"organization of knowledge is an essential 
preliminary to the effective exploitation of 
that knowledge" (p.3), Rowley covers the 
entire range of information organization 
and retrieval in a comprehensive and read- 
able work. This second edition incor- 
porates recent developments in informa- 
tion retrieval, such as international 
telecommunications networks and optical 
disk storage, and concludes with a frame- 
work for further study and innovation. 

The organization proceeds from the 
basic elements of information records to 
systems for handling them and providing 
access for exploitation. There are 26 chap- 
ters, arranged in five parts: Records, 
Authors and Titles, Subjects, Systems, and 
Generalia. Each chapter is clearly organ- 
ized, with specific examples and illustra- 
tive figures provided for each topic dis- 
cussed. The text is self-referenced, 
directing the reader to additional discus- 
sioas of a topic in a later or earlier chapter. 
Each chapter concludes with a lengthy list 
of Recommended Readings. 

Part L Records, describes principles of 
document description, both in indexes and 
library catalogs. The similarities and differ- 
ences of printed and computerized in- 
dexes and catalogs are explored and 
clarified. In Part 2, Rowley identifies 
theoretical issues underlying name index- 
ing and shows how various cataloging 
codes have addressed these problems. 
Here is found a good summary of the 
development of cataloging codes. 

Rowley clearly addresses the problems 
of the subject approach to information, 
with clear explanations of common biblio- 
graphic classification schemes in Part 3. 
The alphabetical subject approach is well 
covered, with descriptions of library sub- 
ject heading lists as well as computer-based 
systems, such as PRECIS and chain index- 
ing, liberally illustrated. 

Part 4, Systems, describes both external 
and in-house online information retrieval 
systems, including both optical disks and 



networks. A treatment of issues affecting 
the whole field of information organization 
and retrieval makes up Part 5, Generalia. 
Filing order for headings, and systems for 
arrangement of the documents themselves 
are discussed. Rowley also identifies major 
research initiatives, such as the Okapi and 
Hypercatalog projects. 

To choose to organize knowledge is am- 
bitious, and Rowley has accomplished this 
ambition in 500 pages. Rowley's strength is 
her clear explanation of theoretical issues 
underlying die practice of information or- 
ganization and retrieval. This theoretical 
framework provides grounds for the title's 
claim of organizing "knowledge" — as con- 
trasted to the lower-order "information" or 
"data." 

Other authors working in this literature 
go into more detail in individual areas such 
as cataloging or automation of information 
storage and retrieval. A similar but less 
comprehensive work is Taylor {Wynar 
1992). Taylor provides significantly more 
information on details of cataloging but 
much less on the theory underlying cata- 
loging practice. Saffady (1989) gives fuller 
information about the computer processes 
used to organize information in libraries, 
while Buckland (1991) has a different 
focus, even more theoretical than Rowley's 
work, with much less discussion of tradi- 
tional library cataloging. 

Organising Knowledge would be an ex- 
cellent addition to any academic library 
that supports programs in information 
management or library and information 
science. It would be appropriate for use as 
a primary textbook in information science 
survey courses and as an auxiliary text in 
cataloging, classification, and online 
searching courses. Public and high school 
libraries will also find this a useful basic 
tide for the study of information retrieval. 

Readers and students in North America 
might find the British style less friendly 
than that in American textbooks, but this 
caveat is balanced by the inclusion of 
British and European information that 
might otherwise be difficult to access. A 
glossary of basic terms and a useful index 
are also included. Some technical informa- 
tion is already outdated, for example, the 
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statement that modems will "move 
towards 9600 baud in the near future" (p, 
336). The presentation of information on 
the page is clear, and typography distin- 
guishes examples from discussion. The 
sewn binding with paper cover is sturdy 
and allows the book to lie open. This work 
is highly recommended. — Ellen Crosby, 
University of South Carolina. 
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Retrospective Conversion: History, 
Approaches, Considerations. Ed. 

Brian Schottlaender. New York: Ha- 
worth, 1992. 167p. $24.95 (ISBN 1- 
56024-328-7). LC 92-19493. Also 
published as Cataloging ir Classifica- 
tion Quarterly, vol. 14, nos. 3/4, 1992. 
This relatively small tome contains a 
tremendous amount of information with 
regard to the entire retrospective conver- 
sion ("recon") process. The book is divided 
into three sections: History, Approaches, 
and Coordination and Innovation, and 
begins with the general, moves to the 
specific, and then returns to the general 
again. 

In the first chapter Daphne Hsueh re- 
views the recon literature of 1980-1990 
that apdy describes the love-hate re- 
sponses experienced by technical services 
librarians toward retrospective conver- 
sion. She notes the lack of articles on sam- 
pling, standards, and the estimation of 
costs. There is also a dearth of articles 
dealing with the conversion of serials, 
government documents, maps, analytics, 
and monographic series. On the other 
hand, there is no lack of articles on "How 
we do it at our library." 

Susan Vita describes the Library of 
Congress' conversion of pre-1968 records. 
"PREMARC," as the project was dubbed, 



attempted to assign machine -readable 
coding to these old records automatically. 
The problems that developed with the 
format recognition program and the 
cleanup that followed would discourage 
any stalwart soul. However, it must be 
noted that it was "the first step in making 
these additional five million records 
from the Library's catalog available for 
research" (p. 27). 

The description of the recon of a me- 
dium-size academic library, the University 
of Idaho, is addressed by Mary Bolin and 
Harley Wright. Early attempts found the 
use of various approaches such as in-house 
conversion, the use of a vendor, and even 
a combination of the two. This necessi- 
tated several passes through the shelflist, 
which resulted in phases fondly referred to 
as "final recon" and "ultimate recon." 

Ruth Christ and Selina Lin discuss the 
serials conversion project undertaken by 
The University of Iowa Libraries in pre- 
paration for the implementation of a 
NOTIS online system. A list of twelve 
"Project Design Considerations" forms a 
solid basis for questions to be addressed 
before taking on a recon project. As work 
on the conversion progressed, serials were 
divided into three levels of difficulty, which 
came to be known as "the good, die bad, 
and the ugly." This offering proved that a 
sense of humor is a definite necessity for 
personnel involved with any recon en- 
deavor. 

In the section tided Coordination and 
Innovation, Michelle Koth and Laura 
Gayle Green review die complexities of 
converting bibliographic records for music- 
scores and the uniform titles and subject 
headings that make them an especially 
challenging venture. The authors were 
part of the Associated Music libraries 
Group sponsored recon grant team. Seven 
music libraries conducted recon projects, 
and the workflow, staffing levels, and per- 
ceived advantages and disadvantages of 
each participant provide most valuable in- 
formation. 

Beth Sandore describes a unique con- 
version undertaken at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. A PC work- 
station interface was developed to facili- 
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tate processing of shelflist information. 
This was used for both the local online 
catalog and for copy cataloging. Also dis- 
cussed was the shelflist sampling, which 
proved to be time-consuming and not al- 
ways accurate but nevertheless was useful 
as a general guideline in estimating cost. 

In "Editing Recon Records," Edward 
Adrian Lentz discusses when enough 
editing is enough, by reviewing the litera- 
ture on the topic. Consistency and follow- 
ing standards are of the utmost impor- 
tance, and Lentz quotes Lightall, who 
wisely states, "It is almost more important 
to be consistent than to be right" (p. 130). 
However, as Juneja is quoted as warning, 
the "card catalog was never a perfect cata- 
log" (p. 130), so we should be as tolerant of 
a machine catalog as we were of its prede- 
cessor. 

In the final chapter, James Maccaferri 
discusses managing authority control from 
the perspective of a recon project. The 
need for authority control because of the 
literacies s of computer filing and search- 
ing, and both, subject and name authority 
checking are equally important. The au- 
thority control project at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, for the creation of 
its ORION online system, is oudined. How- 
ever, regardless of whether such a project is 
done in -house or by a vendor, "perfect 
authority control is elusive" (p. 163). 

This rather small volume delivers a 
great deal of information for anyone con- 
templating a retrospective conversion pro- 

a However, if you are watching your 
get, remember that this monograph is 
published simultaneously as Cataloging & 
Classification Quarterly, volume 14, num- 
bers 3/4. This will leave you an additional 
$24.95 in your budget to spend on a differ- 
ent title not already duplicated in another 
form.-— Elaine K Rant, Northern Illinois 
University. 

Vendor Evaluation and Acquisitions 
Budgets. Ed. Sul H. Lee. New York: 
Haworth, 1992. 130p. $24.95 (ISBN 
1-56024-253-1). LC 92-10146. Also 
published as Journal of Library Admin- 
istration, vol. 16, no. 3, 1992. 
If we are honest with ourselves, many 



of us find it hard these days actually to read 
our professional literature. In addition to 
the regular printed literature, we are inun- 
dated with e-mail and electronic bulletin 
boards, with work memos and publishers' 
advertisements, with junk mail and — oc- 
casionally — an actual letter from a col- 
league. We have all become, whether we 
like it or not, proponents of the Evelyn 
Wood approach to reading. Combine this 
with the ennui or smugness that some of 
us will admit to after a number of years in 
the profession, and it is surprising that 
librarians do any reading at all. 

A refreshing antidote to this malady can 
be found in the newest Sul Lee addition to 
acquisitions and collection management 
literature, Vendor Evaluation and Acquisi- 
tions Budgets. Just when you thought you 
had read (or scanned) every conference 
proceeding you ever wished to read, Lee 
produces an engaging volume that pro- 
vides new information about acquisitions 
and budgets. This is not surprising when 
one considers the heavy-hitters Lee has 
assembled here: Ann Okerson, Joe Barker, 
Chuck Hamaker, and Fred Lynden are 
among an impressive array of speakers. 
The sixth such conference from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, these proceedings 
are a welcome addition to the literature of 
acquisitions and collection development. 

Okerson sets the context and tone with 
an excellent distillation of the issues and 
trends in publishing and budgets. This is a 
fine review of the efforts that libraries have 
made in the past several years to deal with 
budget and publishing cost crises. Her 
piece alone is worth the price of admission. 
Noting that "our role is to manage a serious 
but not unfriendly business" (p.40), Barker 
lends the Berkeley experience and his own 
brand of creativity to a discussion of li- 
brary-vendor relations. Bob Houbeck 
takes a philosophical bent with a view of 
research and development and the role of 
research libraries, and looks at how new 
technologies and difficult funding situa- 
tions are placing our collections and our 
mission in jeopardy. Hamaker, asking the 
tough questions as usual, challenges the 
notion of "more is better. " Other chapters 
give a state-of-the-art review on vendor 
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relations (Richards), detailed strategies for 
budgeting (Lynden), and vendor perspec- 
tives from Kathleen Born and Dana Alessi. 

It was a pleasure to find a volume that 
so easily engages one in the seemingly lost 
art of reading. More surprising is the dis- 
covery of this in a conference proceeding. 
It is likely that the chapters here will not 
receive the wide dissemination they de- 
serve. Lee has done a fine job of editing, 
preserving the taste of the conference and 
the presenters. If you are interested in the 
topic and want to indulge in some good 
professional reading, this is one place to 
start. It is recommended for librarians and 
students alike. — Karen Schmidt, Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 

Networks, Open Access, and Virtual 
Libraries: Implications for the Re- 
search Library. Ed. by Brett Sutton 
and Charles H. Davis. Clinic on Library 
Applications of Data Processing, 1991. 
Urbana, III.: Graduate School of Li- 
brary and Information Science, Univ. of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1992. 
153p. $20, plus $3 for shipping (ISBN 
0-87845-087-4; ISSN 0069-4789). 
Virtual library, logical library, electronic 
library, distributed digital library, and li- 
brary without walls are terms that say 
something about the efforts and aspira- 
tions of contemporary information tech- 
nologists and librarians. This 153-page 
book collects twelve articles written by aca- 
demic library directors, system developers 
and administrators, members of the scien- 
tific computing community, library consul- 
tants, and university administrators. The 
writers, who address a wide range of issues 
in computer networking and its application 
in research libraries, examine this rapidly 
expanding field from diverse perspectives 
and present a realistic picture of the adap- 
tive processes that are taking place at the 
intersection of the research library and 
advanced computer networking. The arti- 
cles collected here are papers presented at 
the Twenty-Eighth Annual Clinic on D- 
brary Applications of Data Processing, 
held April 7-9, 1991, sponsored by the 
Graduate School of Library and Informa- 
tion Science, University of Illinois at Ur- 



bana-Champaign, and the Committee on 
Institutional Cooperation. 

Clifford Lynch charts today's revolution 
about information: who will control it, who 
will supply it, and who will have access to 
it. He also discusses the possible roles of 
research, special, and public libraries and 
library schools in the future world of elec- 
tronic computer networks. 

Paul Evan Peters discusses what is meant 
by networked information resources and ser- 
vices, providing a practical appreciation for 
what currently constitutes these relatively 
new information resources and services 
and how they will likely evolve in the 
1990s. 

Susan K. Martin talks about the legisla- 
tion currendy under consideration, how 
the E (which stands for Education) got into 
NREN, what NREN is, who will have 
access to it, what will be accessible on the 
network, network access costs, who will 
pay for it, and what librarians should do in 
the implementation process. This is a 
must-read chapter for anyone interested in 
NREN (the National Research and Edu- 
cation Network). 

James E. Rush outlines a program at 
PALlNET, currently at the conceptual 
stage of planning, that will enable its mem- 
bers to deliver fee-based services to busi- 
ness and industry through existing regional 
telecommunication networks and the pro- 
posed NREN. He argues that "libraries 
have the opportunity to serve business and 
industry on a profitable basis and should 
pursue this opportunity before it is seized 
by other organizations" (p. 81). 

Charles E. Catlett and Jeffrey A. Ter- 
striep provide an excellent review of the 
growth of the Internet and its current in- 
formation archive services. They also pro- 
pose methods for providing interactive 
access to multimedia data. Various infor- 
mation types and their access modes are 
discussed in terms of their role in defining 
advanced digital library and network serv- 
ices. A prototype digital library system and 
user interface, developed at the National 
Center for Supercomputing Applications, 
is examined. This paper is readable and 
successfully conveys technical information 
to general readers. 
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M. E. L. Jacob summarizes a panel 
discussion, with Steve Cisler, Clifford A. 
Lynch, Ward Shaw, and Bernard G. Sloan, 
which she chaired. Briefly discussed are 
how and why people communicate and 
public rights versus property rights. 

Martin Runlde discusses, from the li- 
brary administrator viewpoint, the eco- 
nomic and funding problems raised by the 
involvement of academic libraries in net- 
works. He suggests that, given the 
development of electronic information 
technology and libraries' limited financial 
resources, librarians have to determine 
priorities, scrutinize budgets, and consider 
alternatives for reallocating money. 

Kenneth R. R. Gros addresses certain 
issues created by library networking, 
namely governance, budgeting, coopera- 
tion, and reporting lines. Thomas W. 
Shaughnessy discusses issues of ownership 
versus access, the responsibility for local 



collection development, and costs of inter- 
library ban. William J. Studer alerts librar- 
ians that, with the development of elec- 
tronic networks, libraries will be faced with 
double costs associated with the storage of 
dual formats. Additional costs will result 
from having to inform and train potential 
users. Carl R. Grant discusses how net- 
works will affect the so-called traditional 
bibliographic services. 

The collection of articles here, led by 
an excellent introduction by Brett Sutton, 
examines networks, open access, and vir- 
tual libraries from different angles. The 
writing will hold readers from cover to 
cover. The presentation of details on this 
subject makes it an important contribution 
to professional literature. I recommend 
this book for anyone who is interested in 
learning library directions now and in the 
immediate future.— Judy Jeng, Bvtgers 
University, Newark, New Jersey, campus. 
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Letters 



From Glen A. Zimmerman, Acting Chief, 
Cataloging Policy and Support Office: 

I read with interest the article "Are We on 
Equal Terms Yet? Subject Headings Con- 
cerning Women in LCSH, 1975-1991" by 
Margaret N. Rogers in your April 1993 issue, 
in which the author speaks favorably of 
changes that have been made in the treat- 
ment of women in LCSH in the last decade 
and a half. Readers of Library Resources & 
Technical Services maybe interested to know 

of Congrew/cataloging Polity and Support 
Office completed recently. Headings desig- 
nating the wives of professional or occu- 
pational groups have been converted from 
the form f...] s wives to the more inclusive 
and non-gender-specific form [...] 's spouses. 

These changes will appear in the 17th 
edition of LCSH, scheduled for publication 
in 1994. 

From Carolyn O. Frost, Associate Dean and 
Professor, School of Information & Library 
Studies, University of Michigan: 

The review of Arlene Taylors eighth edition of 
Introduction to Cataloging and Classification 
(LRTS Jan. 1993, pp. 107-8) suggests some 
strengths of the edition but takes issue with the 
extent of material included on the Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules (AACR2). I 
would like to present an alternative opinion, 
as well as suggest some additional strengths 
of the new edition. 

A significant criticism leveled at the book 
is that almost half of it is focused on the 1988 
revision of AACR2. While some might argue 
that this bibliographic standard has received 
disproportionate balance, it might also be 
said that AACR2, with all its shortcomings, 
embodies our most exhaustive and ongoing 



attempt to codify bibliographic practice. 
There is a strong case to be made for incor- 
porating AACR2 into classroom instruction 
for beginning students, and this includes stu- 
dents in all areas of the profession, not just 
catalogers-to-be. It can be argued that or- 
ganization and access are at the core of what 
we do as a profession, and standards such as 
AACR2 deserve careful examination as pro- 
spective, although not necessarily inevitable, 
models for nontraditional as well as tradi- 
tional environments and applications. In 
grappling with the teaching of this standard, 
I have found that self-instruction in this re- 
gard, as suggested by the reviewer, can be 
immensely frustrating. My twenty years of 
teaching experience in this area argue 
strongly against Thomas' assumption that 
AACR2 is "suitable for private study." While 
"logically structured," it is in many ways as 
in teBectuaUy in accessible as a legal code. For 
those who expect students to have a working 
familiarity with this basic tool, a selection of 
rules, LC interpretations, and examples re- 
mains immensely helpful. In particular, if 
AACR2 Itself is not to be used as a required 
text, a textbook containing a substantive 
selection of excerpts is invaluable. 

The reviewer notes the reflection of new 
editions in standards such as DDC, LCC, 
LCSH, Sears, and AACR2. It should be 
added that Taylor's chapters on LCSH and 
DDC not only reflect new material, but also 
evidence a fresh approach in terms of their 
organization and articulation. The first chap- 
ter provides a framework for bibliographic 
control and then places into that framework 
a discussion of catalogs and the cataloging 
process. In the chapter on subject arrange- 
ment of library materials there is a new dis- 
cussion of the process of determining what 
an item is about. In the section on LCSH, 
there is a representation of LC authority 
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records for subject headings, which is useful 
in introducing the concept of authority con- 
trol procedures in the context of subject 
headings. 

The criticism that the book failed to in- 
clude Buss' Bibliographic Classification in 
the bibliography overlooks the fact that Bliss 
does appear in the notes, which list exten- 
sively the completed volumes of the second 
edition of Bliss. It should also be mentioned 
that, in this regard, Bliss received treatment 
consistent with schemes such as UDC, 
Colon, NLM, and INSPECT. 

Taylor's newest edition continues to offer 
a solid underpinning for the study of the 
bibliographic standards which have formed 
the foundation of bibliographic organization 
and access and which merit consideration in 
the development of new models for a chang- 
ing information environment. 

From John D. Byrum, Jr., Library of Congress: 

I must note that the report in LRTS 37(3), 



page 284, of my retirement from service at 
the library of Congress is premature — in fact, 
very premature. Although I may have 
momentarily disappeared on paper when the 
positions I formerly occupied as chief of the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division and acting 
chief of the Subject Cataloging Division were 
abolished in consequence of the Cataloging 
Directorate reorganization in June 1992, I 
have resurfaced as chief of the Regional & 
Cooperative Cataloging Division and may be 
reached at LM535, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. 

Reply from Richard P. Smiraglia, editor: 

I am truly embarrassed and I most sincerely 
apologize. 

Despite all of our safeguards, nobody 
caught the error. Thank goodness we aren't 
in charge of national security. 

I hope this hasn't caused you any diffi- 
culty. 

Once again, my apologies. 



tnlore your conversion options 
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costly, time-consuming creation of new 
records. Call today for more information. 
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